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Attention! 





One very effective 
way of helping our 
Missionaries in China is 
by renewing your sub- 
scription to THE SIGN. 
Please remember that 
all money derived from 
the sale of this magazine 
is sacred money and is 
given to the last penny 
to the great work of ex- 
tending Christ’s King- 
dom in China! 
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WHY? 


Why should a beggar hang 
his head in shame? If he 
has not squandered his 
money and is poor by force 
of circumstances, he has no 
reason to hang his head. 


And, therefore, we are beg- 
ging and we are not hang- 
ing our heads in shame at 
all! 


We need help for a very 
sacred and noble work. 


We need help—we need 
your help—and—— 


WE NEED YOUR 
HELP NOW! 


Think of all that Christ 
has done for you....Will 
you not make some sacrifice 
to help save the souls so 
dear to His Sacred Heart? 


The Missionaries in China 
are in urgent need of help. 


WE ARE BEGGING 
FOR THEM! 


No donation is too small! 
Every mite helps. Send 
your mite today. God will 
bless the cheerful giver. 





THE PASSIONIST 
MISSIONARIES 
Care of THE SIGN 


Union City New Jersey 





























A. D. 1926 


Let's Make It a Real Year of Our Lord 


To the READERS of THE SIGN. 
My Dear Friends: 


The Editors of THE SIGN in their own name and, more particularly, in the 
name of the missionary Priests and Sisters of North Hunan, China, wish you a Happy 
and Prosperous New Year! It is owing chiefly to your consistent and generous 
support that the Missionaries have been able to accomplish so much for God’s glory 
and the salvation of their poor people. This is no perfunctory statement. As a 
matter of strict fact you have had a vital share in the Missionaries’ success. 

You deserve their best wishes and you have then. 


Please note that A. D. at the head of this letter. We divide all time 
into two periods, designated by B. C. (Before Christ) and A. D. (the Year of Our 
Lord.) This is the latest year of the second period, and every Catholic should 
try to make it the best year, more and more Christ’s year. 


The striking changes in our country should encourage us. We are witness— 
ing a keen interest in Religion. A generation ago materialism was the assumed or 
convinced vogue of the intellectuals. Today all thoughtful men are confessing the 
utter futility of a materialistic philosophy. A few years since one would be 
almost shocked to see an article on Religion in our popular periodicals. Today 
religious discussions are prominent in our daily press, and papers on such subjects 
as Prayer, Intimate Communings with God, the Sacraments, Furgatory, are rather 
common items in our magazine menus. 


The break-up of Protestantism (due to the inevitable splitting process of 
man-made religions), the insanities of Christian Science, New Thought, Revamped 
Fashions in Oriental Fakirism—all are driving sincere religious minds to the True 
Religion. It alone will satisfy them. They cannot be satisfied with guesses at 
Truth. They want TRUTH! 


On the other hand, the Catholic Church in the United States was never in 
such a flourishing condition as she is today. She is demonstratirg a mighty vigor 
in her material up—building and in her spiritual activities. Especially noteworthy 
is the clean-cut fact that the missionary spirit has simply gripped the minds and 
hearts of our people. Hence, the religious conditions at home and the missionary 
programs abroad afford us ample opportunities for an intelligent zeal. 


We are entering upon a new year. It is largely ours to do with as we 
will. Suppose we make a resolution to do something special for Jesus Christ during 
1926! If you will write to Father Kenan Carey, C. P. (c/o THE SIGN), he will give 
you some helpful informatioh for carrying on a lay-apostolate among your ncr— 
Catholic friends and acquaintances. Of course, your interest in cur Péssionist 
Missions in China will continue. Please don’t forget that the Missionaries are 
counting strongly on your PRAYERS and your MONEY in their work in North Hunan. 

They are counting safely, I’m sure. 


Faithfully yours in Christ, 


Sather Narch Vive Of 
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Current Fact and Comment 


Eternity and Time 


} fgg quite a true sense we may say that in God’s 
calendar there is no New Year’s Day. His 
very Immutability precludes such impulses as ours, 
moving us at particular periods to rectify the past 
and get our true bearings for the future. 

The God we serve is unchangeable. By sin we 
deviate from Him. ‘Through repentance we re- 
turn to Him. And all the while life seems so 
long with its checkered progress. But God surveys 
it all at a glance—in ictu oculi. 


Haeres haeredem alterius, 
Velut unda supervenit undam. 


Meditating on this attribute of Divine Perfec- 
tion we are enlightened as to the true value of 
earthly things. In the momentum of the years 
God stands out steadfastly as the Alpha and Om- 
ega, the twofold term of our swift career—our 
Maker and our Judge. We direct our aims and 
desires to Him: we detach ourselves betimes from 
all that life can only lend us. 

os 8 


Sometimes the attitude of Catholics towards the 
Passion of Christ is strangely criticized. Thus a 
critic recently claimed that the contemplation of 
the sufferings of our Divine Lord, especially in 
that culminating tragedy of His earthly life, should 
not be encouraged. ‘That event was only an in- 
cident and should be forgotten, left out of con- 
sideration. The act of Redemption had been 
achieved; it was idle, therefore, to meditate upon 
it. We should think of Him only as He is now, 
in the glory of Heaven, and the sufferings of His 
earthly life and His death upon the Cross should 
no longer be dwelt upon. 

Such a view subjects God to the vicissitudes of 
time. It overlooks the fact that God views all 
events in the eternal and unchanging Now, as our 
Lord Himself intimated, “Before Abraham was 
made, I AM.” 


For the same reason might we bid the sinner 
forget his sin as a mere incident in his life and 
without any bearing upon what Christ suffered 
in His Passion. From such a soul the appeal could 
not arise: 

Quaerens me, sedisti lassus, 


Redemisti crucem passus: 
Tantus labor not sit cassus. 


Faint and weary Thou hast sought me, 
On the Cross of Suffering bought me: 
Shall such grace be vainly brought me? 


How pleasing to Christ is the grateful recollec- 
tion of His Sufferings may be inferred from His 
own encouragement and approval of it as suf- 
ficiently testified in the lives of the contemplative 
Saints. And did He not provide that the memory 
of that “culminating tragedy” should endure and 
be enshrined in the continuation of His Great 


Sacrifice, bidding us “Do this in commemoration 
of Me”? 


The End of Disruption 


O the kaleidescopic content of The Forum 

Rollin L. Hartt contributes an epic on The 
Disruption of Protestantism. That disruption is 
shown proceeding steadfastly in the direction of 
religious peace and harmony: 


Two religions (Fundamentalism and Liberalism)— 
so different that, if the one is true, the other must be 
false,—exist side by side within the confines of Prot- 
estantism.... Had these two religions developed in- 
dependently, no one would think for a moment of com- 
bining them.... Yet there are excellent men who seek 
to persuade themselves that Protestantism will inevi- 
tably remain intact,—as if the history of Protestantism 
were not largely a record of “splits,” as if each of our 
two hundred and two Protestant denominations were 
not the product of a split.... 

The split now impending promises much. To be 
sure, it will be painful—something like a divorce, 
something like a surgical operation without anaesthet- 
ics, and something like a civil war,—but when it is 
over we shall have three great, splendid, unified 
Churches in America,—the Papal Fundamentalist, the 
Non-Papal Fundamentalist and the Liberal.... 
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No more will the Liberals be inclined to make war 
upon the Catholics or Fundamentalists. If Catholics 
accept the authority of the Church, Fundamentalists 
the authority of the Bible, and Liberals the authority 
of their own religious nature—what harm? Here are 
three distinct temperaments. By the same token there 
should be three distinct Churches. 


Those who are concerned only with the quies- 
cence of religious strife will find this forecast 
pleasant and plausible. But we are not so credulous. 
You cannot establish a durable foundation on tem- 
perament. Moreover, in this latest Utopia the 
Fundamentalist is still left with his Bible in hand 
to be personally interpreted, and for the Liberals 
cohesion is guaranteed on “the authority of their 
own religious nature.” The prospect of that 
harmonious demarcation vanishes when we con- 
sider that the paramount subject of religion—its 
origin, its sanction, its claims upon the individual— 
must still be agitated by the same variety of minds 
ranging from the fanatical to the very liberal. 

Mr Hartt’s ingenious allocation does not square 
with the forecast of Christ Himself to Whom all 
the groups concerned are supposed to profess some 
measure of reverence and allegiance. From this 
source we are assured that “there shall be one fold 
and one shepherd.” ‘That which truly distinguishes 
the Catholic group from the standpoint of authority 
in Mr. Hartt’s classification surely invests that 
group with the closest resemblance to what Christ 
Himself defined. 

Moreover, while it is conceded that there will be 
defections from Fundamentalism to Catholicism, 
the Liberal or Modernist is set apart, immune to 
change by virtue of his reasoned conclusions. ‘Thus 
the individual is presumed to have all to do with it. 
This view disregards the codperation of grace with 
all human endeavor in search of truth. 

Souls are continuously arriving at the threshold 
of faith, having come by long and devious paths. 
Some phase of the cumulative evidence for Cath- 
olic Faith at first attracted them. That evidence is 
so vast and varied, so fair and consistent, so tried 
by the onslaughts of centuries, that only the wil- 
fully blind can claim not to be disturbed by it. 
But that which is distinctive in the experience of 
converts is their grateful wonder that in the first 
attraction, and in the search, and in the consent to 
believe, they were singularly inspired and abetted 


by a supernatural and benevolent power. 


The Sermon at Low Mass 
A CERTAIN journalist returning to England 


recently recorded as an unusual observation 
that in the United States he had found short sermons 
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preached at all the low Masses on Sundays. A 
forum column was immediately preémpted by the 
opponents and defendents of the short sermon at 
low Mass who incidentally revealed that Catholics 
of the United Kingdom are not strangers to the 
institution. 

The arguments pro and con followed along the 
familiar lines. The opponents seemed chiefly 
concerned about domestic servants, nurses and 
mother of families. But, on the whole, they made a 
weak case of it even while they confidently averred 
that “it is the Mass that matters.” 

The matter simply resolves itself into: What 
is the greater good of the greater number? More- 
over, it is difficult to conceive of such a rare pres- 
sure of circumstances as would make an extension 
of five minutes a serious matter for those who 
can arrange to assist at Mass at all. For some few 
it might involve real hardship. But, ordinarily, 
we have here one of the occasions for discovering 
the good will and determination that will find a 
way as against the habit of exaggerating difficulties 
and the inclination to seize upon excuses. 

We should reckon the consequences to vast 
numbers of our people who are not at pains to hear 
the Word of God at any other time. Withdraw 
this steady source of instruction and of stimulation 
to virtue and we should expect that many would 
lapse into indifference. How else, for example, 
are they to advance in their appreciation of the 
Mass itself? 

The whole affair of serving God and resisting 
evil depends largely upon our true appreciation of 
it if we are to persevere at all, and upon our interest 
and enthusiasm if we are to find it easy and at- 
tractive. Hence hunger in a soul for the Word of 
God is reputed to be one of the plausible signs of 
final perseverance. 

Keeping the Faith 

OME good people are quite convinced that 

converts from heathenism must lack the sta- 
bility that is based on full understanding and 
conviction. ‘This is a pernicious view implying that 
missionary effort is largely futile and, consequently, 
that the missionaries’ plea for support is unreason- 
able. Such a view, moreover, is unfair to the 
countless neophytes who have proved faithful under 
the ordeal of frightful martyrdoms. Such was the 
faith of the first. generation of Japanese converts 
to Christianity in the sixteenth century. Further 
proof of the stability of their faith is now at hand 
in the discovery of it still cherished by their des- 
cendents after centuries of isolation and harsh 


proscription. 
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In 1919, a Christian tombstone was discovered 
by a pagan in the Japanese village of Sendaiji. 
Fr. Birraux of the Paris Society of Foreign Mis- 
sions was summoned to search for evidence of 
Christianity in the neighborhood. Renting a house 
in the village, he established friendly relations with 
the principal family, four generations of which 
lived under one roof. Through the grandmother, 
who, despite her great age, was still alert and 
active, Fr. Birraux was able to form a link with the 
past. 

This old lady recited the Ave Maria, transmitted 
orally by her ancestors through three and a half 
centuries. She said that it was customary to recite 
it when misfortune came upon the family, and in 
other days, when a member died, the relatives met 
secretly and recited three rosaries for the dead. She 
had a vivid recollection of officials examining the 
body to see whether it bore any sign or symbol of 
the “perverse religion.” She recalled such an 
investigation when her grandfather died, she being 
fifteen years old, and how there was such fear, 
that her father burned all the religious books and 
papers that had been preserved in the family. They 
preserved only a crucifix, a picture of the Blessed 
Virgin, a rosary and a discipline. In order not to be- 
tray themselves a bonze would be summoned, but 
the family would stand by whispering their prayers 
to counteract his. 

She reported that until 1860, eight or ten fam- 
ilies met secretly on Sundays and recited the rosary. 
In the Spring all the villagers, even those who 
worked in the fields, for forty days ate but one 
meal a day and that in the evening. She remem- 
bered neighboring villagers remarking: “See how 
strange it is that the Sendaiji people grow thin in 
the Spring.” In the end she suddenly exclaimed, 
‘But it is dangerous to talk of this religion!” 

Great was her amazement when she was told 
that Christians are no longer persecuted in Japan, 
that in the cities they have great churches whose 
bells summon the faithful to worship and that 
even in the Imperial Palace there are Catholics 
in the service of the Emperor. 


The Bolshevist Penetration of China 


OR the benefit of our readers who are concern- 
ed about political conditions in China we 
transcribe from an article in the Catholic Le Cor- 
respondant data presented by Jean Bouchot, form- 
erly of the faculty of the National University of 
Peking. 
students in recent events is explained. 
In 1919, the President of the All China Students 


In particular the prominence of Chinese 


Association addressed a letter to the People’s Com- 
missioners at Moscow conveying to Russian students, 
the Soviet and Lenin the homage and admiration 
of all their fellow students in China for their 
splendid achievement in liberating Russia. Greeting 
his Russian colleagues as brothers, the writer pro- 
posed the annulment of all treaties concluded in the 
days of the Tsars. This letter was dispatched 
without knowledge of the Chinese Foreign Min- 
ister. Public opinion had hardly recovered from 
the shock when we learned that the Kuomingtang, 
of which Dr. Sun Yat-sen was president, had 
addressed a letter in identical terms to the Moscow 
masters. ‘The first advances, therefore, seemed to 
have been made by China, but no one doubted 
that they had been dictated by a Bolshevist agent. 

Notwithstanding the non-commital attitude of 
the Chinese Government, the Bolsheviki thereupon 
sent an unofficial mission to Peking. It was headed 
by lurin, a former Tsarist officer with a somewhat 
checkered past. It was designed to prepare the way 
for future official plenipotentiaries, to create an 
atmosphere, to win partisans, to start propaganda, 

It was discovered that Iurin’s baggage consisted 
largely of Communist tracts printed in Chinese. 
However he had acquired intimacy with certain 
members of Parliament and with the Rector and 
other members of the Peking University faculty. 
He intimated that Soviet Russia might be willing 
to turn over her share of the Boxer indemnity for 
educational purposes. 

In Iurin’s place Joffe, an experienced diplomat, 
turned up as a full-fledged plenipotentiary from 
the Soviet. Joffe courted the good will of aca- 
demic circles and of the native press. ‘To the 
latter he gave a brilliant banquet in 1922. At a 
meeting of welcome tendered by the faculty of the 
Peking University, Tsai Yuan-pei, the Rector, 
“speaking in the name of the intellectuals of 
China,” said that “the dearest wish of his heart was 
to unite the Chinese and Russian nations by bonds 
of close friendship, because the interests of our 
two countries are the same.” . 

Joffe found his opportunities in the favorable 
atmosphere thus created. But in China commun- 
ication is slow and uncertain and ordinarily reaches 
only prominent persons in the larger towns. ‘To 
carry the Bolshevist doctrine to the common people 
throughout the vast empire an enormous staff of 
messengers was needed. 


2 The ideal medium was at 
hand in the Chinese students who flocked to Peking 
from all corners of the country. The common 
people respect the Chinese students and these ven- 
Joffe dreamed of the harvest 
thereby gathered from the Moscow’ ideas sown 
by every countryside and in every village. 


erate their teachers. 





For this purpose school teachers were organized, 
lecture courses were turned into political meetings, 
mass meetings were held, especially among rail- 
way men and at the mining and industrial centres. 
Even coolies were familiarized with the proletarian 
slogans. To twenty platoons of students of the 
Tang-chan school was assigned the task of propa- 
gating Bolshevism along the railway from Shanghai 
to Hankow. The Government closed the school 
but had to capitulate to a demonstration of work- 
ingmen. 

Eventually Joffe was succeeded by the expert 
and energetic Karakhan. The same groups received 
him with open arms at banquets and brilliant 
receptions. He lectured at the National University 
on Soviet principles. The Central Government 
was quite powerless and Bolshevism made tremend- 
ous headway. He maneuvred the Western 
Powers into an apparent attitude of pusillanimity. 
From the University at Nanking a party of sixty 
professors and students went to Moscow to study 
Sovietism at the source. The most ardent of the 
present Chinese Bolsheviki came out of that hot 
mould. Although their enthusiasm was mechanical 
and not notably contagious, it is reported 
that Chinese students going to Russia today are 
double the number going to England. 

It was necessary to weed out by severe examina- 
tions the over-supply of volunteers for the “Red 
Companies” organized to spread Soviet doctrine 
throughout the South Pacific. ‘These Red Com- 
panies are busy in Siam, the Philippines, the Dutch 
Indies, Hawaii and even India. 

In May, 1924, a bomb sent by parcel post to Mr. 
Wellington Koo, Foreign Minister, exploded, 
injuring the “boys” who opened it and wrecking 
part of the yamen. In a few days Moscow was 
recognized by Peking and an agreement reached 
regarding the Chinese Eastern Railway. Karakhan 
had himself raised to the grade of ambassador, 
claimed honors and privileges as such and procured 
the restoration of the Russian Legation at Peking. 
He now wields more power in China than the 
officials to whom he is accredited. Students fired 
with the spirit of Communism are working for 
him in every corner of the empire. By vaunting 
himself the defender of an oppressed nation against 
foreign imperialism he is moulding the nation to 
his will. 

Nevertheless, one fact has escaped Karakhan’s 
calculations. Bolshevism does not accord with the 
normal mentality of the Chinaman. It is in 


violent conflict with his immemorial traditions, 
with his ancestor-worship, with his family cult, 
with his respect for woman and other traits. Kara- 
khan has overlooked the fact that he will never 
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reach the head or the heart of the four hundred 
millions—of that inert mass that you can push to 
the edge of the precipice but can never shove over 
it. Suppose we allow that the Bolsheviki may 
convert all the people of Peking, Tientsin, Shang- 
hai, Hankow and three or four other great cities 
of China. That would be less than six millions. 
There is the great host who lead a life that is an 
absolute negation of Soviet principles. 


A Plea. from the Philippines 


FINE class of Catholics are the young men 

and women of the Philippines engaged in 
teaching and otherwise alert in public affairs. ‘This 
we judge from communications at hand, petitioning 
supplies of reading matter for those whose environ- 
ment brings them into contact with error and 
misrepresentation. “Dear Father,” writes one, 
“please send me anything you can offer as pamph- 
lets, books etc. pertaining to the true Faith in order 
to strengthen the minds of the teachers who are 
now here daily dealing with everything 
Mohammedan or pagan... . .I regret to say that 
all you sent me is exhausted.” 

The Rev. J. J. Monahan, S. J., (address, Zam- 
boanga, Mindanao, Philippine Islands) says: “I ask 
you to call the attention of your readers to this great 
need, and appeal to them to send me their used 
copies of Catholic literature. Your attractive and 
valuable magazine, THE Sicn, and will be wel- 
come in as large numbers and as soon as possible. 
This is really apostolic work and is much apprec- 
iated here. Those who participate in it will parti- 
cipate also in the reward that is sure to follow. In 
one island where Protestantism is rife sixteen 
converts were made in one Protestant institution last 
year by means of Catholic reading.” 

A Catholic Truth Society was recently established 
in Manila and we have a similar appeal from the 
General Secretary. He writes: “Our separated 
brethren, the Protestants, are doing their utmost to 
rob the inherited faith of three centuries from these 
poor Filipinos, covering the Islands with mutilated 
bibles, pamphlets and magazines calumniating the 
Church and her ministers. As they saw that little 
could be done among the older Filipinos, they are 
concentrating their efforts upon the younger genera- 
tion attending the Public Schools. We have already 
distributed a great quantity of literature amcng the 
thousands attending the Public Schools, but, 
unfortunately, it is only a drop in the ocean.” 
Used copies of THE Sicn and other literature 
may be sent to Rev. Louis L. Morrow, 1199 M.H. 
Del Pilar, Manila, P. I. 
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Caldey Island 


cA Monastic Institution of Cfifteen Hundred Years 


By Dom Viator 


HE Island of Caldey, apart 
from its associations, may be 
justly called one of the most 
insignificant of the hundreds of 
islands around the _ British 
coasts. Only six hundred acres 
of wind-swept land, good for 

grazing and oats, with a rocky coast line, of some 

beauty on the high south side; afew stunted and 
unhappy trees; a copious spring of water; birds, 
wild flowers and a geology of sufficient interest 
to attract the expert; and two miles of sea cutting 
off Tenby on the Pembrokeshire mainland. 
But the Island’s history, with its surviving relics, 
and its present state are matters of note and dignity. 

It was a monastic island, as were many others: but 

Caldey alone has, not survived, but recovered from 

the devastations of the XVIth century. It still 

retains its ancient privileges, “whereof the memory 
of man runneth not to the contrary,” of being 
extra-diocesan and extra-parochial in both spirit- 
ual and civil affairs; it belongs to no county, there 
is no magisterial jurisdiction, and it is not rated; 
and, in so far as a living thing is more interesting 





than a dead one, Caldey may take precedence even 
of Iona, Lindisfarne and Bardsey. With two 
breaks, one of unknown duration at the end of 
the Dark Ages and another from the Reformation 
until 1906, it has been in the hands of monks 
for fifteen hundred years. 

The place was certainly inhabited in very early 
times. Worked flint chips of the neolithic or even 
late palaeolithic ages, and human bones and Ro- 
mano-British pottery of the first four centuries of 
our era have been dug up; but the earliest reference 
in historic times, when the Island was known as 
Ynys Pyr, is to a monastery founded here some- 
time before the middle of the VIth century, pro- 
bably by St. Dyfrig (Dubric, Dubricius), Bishop 
of Llandaff. Giraldus Cambrensis was the first 
to identify the “Island of Caldey” with Ynys Pyr. 
The connection of St. Illtyd with the Island 
caused it also to be known as Llan I1ltyd, that is, the 
monastery of Illtyd, and during recent years it 
has been maintained that this saint was associated 
primarily with Caldey Island rather than with his 
much better known monastic-university at Llan- 
illtyd Fawr (Lantwit Major) in Giamorgan. 
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A VIEW OF THE ISLAND OF CALDEY 


FROM HIGH CLIFF 


Below the Monastery is the Village, with the power-house and hall; on the sky-line can be seen the light-house, the ancient Priory 
and the farm buildings. The Island, alienated from Catholic ownership for three centuries, is now the property of Benedictine Monks. 
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THE CALDEY ABBEY AND VILLAGE FROM THE NORTH-WEST 


URING the Vth and VIth centuries there 
was a continual coming and going of Celtic 
monks, between Ireland, Wales, Cornwall and 
Brittany. ‘Their traces are still all over the coun- 
try sides, in the names of villages, the dedications 
of churches, and the frequent occurrence of the 
prefix /ax (Welsh //an, Breton lann) which nearly 
always denotes a monastic settlement; names of 
saints known in Ireland are found in Wales, those 
of Wales in Cornwall, all of them in Brittany, 
and some of each in all. 

A glance at the map will show that Caldey 
Island was practically in the fairway of all this 
religious voyaging; and among the famous monks 
who were associated with St. Illtyd there were St. 
Paul Aurelian, who established the monastery- 
bishopric of Leon about 530; St. Gildas, the hist- 
orian, and “Jeremiah of Britain”; SS. Malo, Mag- 
loire and Brieuc, all of whom became famous in 
Brittany; almost certainly the great St. David, 
patron of Wales, whose shrine in remote Menevia 
became one of the rallying places of Christendom 
in the Middle Ages; and, best remembered of all 
on Caldey today, St. Samson, second abbot of the 
Island, who died bishop of Dol in Brittany, and 
of whom a relic now rests above the high-altar in 
the abbey church. 

How long the Celtic monks occupied Caldey is 
not known, and it is not until the reign of Henry 
I that there is again a record. At the beginning of 





*Presumably corrupted from Tiron, near the S. E. 
Border of Normandy, whence he came. He had no 


connection with Tours, though he has been stupidly 
confused with St. Martin of that place. 
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the XIIth century, Robert, son of 
Martin of the Towers,* one of 
the Conqueror’s knights, founded 
a monastery at St Dogmaels, near 
Cardigan, and peopled it with 
Benedictine monks of the Tiron- 
ian “congregation.” 

Among the endowments of this 
abbey was the Island of Caldey, 
which had ben given by Henry 
I to Robert Fitzmartin, who had 
granted it to his mother, Geva. 
The exat date of the confirmation 
of these endowments by the King 
is not known, but the facts affect- 
ing Caldey are made clear in the 
recitals of a further ratification 
by King Edward III in the eight- 
teenth year of his reign: “Like- 
wise to the same monks my mother 
has granted the island of Pyr 
which is now called by another 
name, Caldey, which granted to me by my lord 
the King I had granted to my mother and this 
grant I willingly confirm’. 

Thus the island remained monastic and became 
Benedictine, and was worked as a grange of St. 
Dogmaels. It is an interesting coincidence, one of 
many, that the Tironian monks probably wore the 
white, instead of the usual black, Benedictine habit, 
as the mnoks do today. 

In the memoranda rolls of Edward II Caldey 
was stated to be taxed at 30/- in the Archdeaconry 
of Cardigan; William of Worcester in his /tin- 
erarium gives some topographical details and says 
that there were about thirty households on the 
Island; in 1504 Archbishop Warham made a visit- 
ation of the Deanery of Cemaes and examined 
“Dom Nicholas Prior de Calde,” who testified to 
the good estate and manners of his mother-house; 
but except for a few such references nothing is 
known of Caldey throughout the Middle Ages. It 
was now merely the cell of an abbey and no longer 
a great centre of religious activity as in Celtic days. 


Y 1537, St. Dogmaels and Caldey had been 

dissolved, and in 1544, the King sold outright 
to John Bradshaw of Presteign, inter alia, “all that 
our manor of Caldey with its rights, members and 
appurtenances,” for the sum of £512. 2s. 104d. 
Like so many other properities seized from the 
Religious Orders, Caldey changed hands repeatedly 
during the next three hundred and seventy years 
and there were eight successive secular owners 
until 1906, when the Island was acquired by a 
community of Anglicans, who in 1913, submitted 
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to the Holy See and now form a canonically erected 
Benedictine Abbey. 

This “‘counter-reformation” has resulted in the 
restoration to Catholic worship of two ancient 
buildings, the quasi parish-church and the Priory 
church; &nd the dates of their first foundation as 
Christian sanctuaries are far earlier than that of 
any other Catholic church in Great Britain. 
Furthermore, the Priory is the only monastic church 
that has thus been restored to its rightful occupiers, 
monks of the Order of St. Benedict. The 
mediaeval domestic buildings attached thereto are 
still habitable but were far too strait for the needs 
of the present community who occupy a new mon- 
astery built during the Anglican days. 


A JUXTAPOSITION of new 
haps the distinguishing 
“note” of the Island; the XXth 
century abbey and the XIIIth 
century priory, modern conven- 
iences adapted for use in the age- 
long monastic system, people of 
today living in some respects under 
mediaeval conditions, above all, 
the presence of a body of men 
living that life of devotion which 
has no delation to time or place, 
al help to produce an unusual at- 
mosphere. 

An endeavor to make use of 
what was good of yesterday as 
well as of what is supposed to be 
good today may be discerned in 
the monks’ undertakings: yet they 
refuse to be bound by the past 
or by a conventional idea of fit- 
ness. ‘This may be well illustrat- 
ed by their buildings, both 
monastic and secular. It would 
have been an easy error to outrage 
this rocky storm-swept place by 
the thin and nervy weakness of 
cheap imitation Gothic, under the 
impression that thereby a tradition 
would be perpetuated. Quite other 
was done. The characteristics of 
the buildings are white rough-cast 
walls, high pitched red tiled roofs, 
dormer and round-headed wind- 
ows; and the long group of the 
abbey with its capped turrets, set 
on the edge of a low cliff at the 
head of Priory Bay, is pleasant 
to look upon—warm and cheerful 
when a sou’-easter tears across the 


and old is per- 
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THE MONASTIC CHOIR OF THE ABBEY CHURCH 
Where the Monks chant the Divine Office. 


Sound, radiant in the sun against a background of 
fields or sea or seen over the massed gorse from 
High Cliff. 

These buildings are in no known style of arch- 
itecture and at first seem bizarre and affected, 
improving with familiarity. They certainly are 
not ideal for the place and purpose but they are 
equally certainly adequate, and parts of the interior, 
the refectory, for example, are dignified and im- 
press} wc. 


9 ee opposite error to pseudo-mediaevalism was 
also to be avoided; a town-planning expert 
might have been let loose—and Caldey as a garden- 
suburb is unthinkable. There is not a street, properly 
speaking, on the Island, and the only road is a 
particularly rough and dusty or muddy lane which 


The High Altar is made of stones gathered 


from the ruined Religious Houses scattered throughout Great Britain 


997 
oc/ 
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THE THIRTEENTH CENTURY PRIORY SERVES ITS ORIGINAL PURPOSE 


for a third of a mile is bordered by thick fuschias 
atop of a splendidly lichened stone hedge. On the 
other hand, conveniences which in these days are 
regarded as necessities have not been neglected, 
and a house to house water-supply, sanitary system 
and electric light have been provided. There 
are not wanting those who think that this has 
been somewhat overdone. 


HE monks are contemplative in ideals and 
manner of living, in accordance with the 
primitive following of the Benedictines (exempli- 
fied elsewhere in England at Quarr and Buckfast, 
whose monks, however, are not English subjects 
as at Caldey.) A considerable amount of time 
is, therefore, given to the public singing of the 
Divine Office, the remainder of the working day 
being devoted to study and manual labor, according 
to individual capacity and community requirements. 
Some fifteen families of lay people are de- 
pendents of the monastery, employed in the work- 
shops, the market-gardens and on the farm; there 
are three hundred and fifty acres under cultivation, 
with a dairy herd, sheep and a large poultry farm. 
Caldey is an ideal place for the building up of 
a secular Catholic community engaged in agricul- 
ture and manual trades (in the old sense) and it is 
an ambition of the monks to afford, in due time, 
an example comparable: to that.of the monasteries 
of the Middle Ages, when, always in theory and 
generally in practice, each section of the religious 
and social community worked in a spirit of codp- 
eration for the common good. This is a task both 
difficult and desirable when we are between the 
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Scylla of capitalist commercial- 
ism and socialist industrialism and 
the Charybdis of “settlements,” 
social service and “uplift for the 
people.” But the peculiar cir- 
cumstances of Caldey favor the 
experiment: it perhaps could only 
be done under Benedictine aus- 
pices, in what is virtually a theo- 
cratic imperium in imperio where- 
in the Religious Superior is land- 
lord, magistrate, father and friend 
to all; by fostering a communal 
_ Spirit any need for communistic 
practices is done away with and 
in the same way an.endeavor to 
approximate to the monastic spirit 
avoids any affected imitation of 
a way of life which is not meant 
for secular persons. But not until 
the days of a generation born and 
bred on the Island, in its tradi- 
tions and in the traditions of country life, untouch- 
ed by the bad effect of town influences, will it be 
possible to say whether the ambition has been real- 
ized or can be realized. 

But this is a side issue. What matters is the 
accomplished fact that, as the Contemplative Life 
was brought back to England by the French Cister- 
cians at Lulworth a hundred and thirty years ago, 
so it has now returned to Wales and the Celtic 
sea marches. And after a lapse of three hundred 
and fifty years Englishmen in community devote 
their lives to the service of God in the spirit and 
manner of the Benedictines of Canterbury and 
York, of Wearmouth and Jarrow, of St. Albans 
and Glastonbury. 


HE present monks of Caldey had their origin 
in an Anglican community who bought the 
Island in 1906, and then followed the rule of St. 
Benedict to the best of their ability for several years. 
In 1912, they submitted as a body to the Catholic 
Church (there were hardly any dissentients from 
this step) and after the year of canonical noviciate 
their foundation was erected into a true Benedictine 
Monastery and their former superior was blessed 
as first abbot by Bishop Mostyn, now Archbishop 
of Cardiff. 

The years that followed, years of war, were a 
time. of very great temporal trial for the converts, 
who were unendowed and, of course, could now no 
longer rely on the support of generous Anglicans. 
Some of the Anglican benefactors “asked for their 
money back” at the conversion, and this, with the 
responsibility for so large an estate, has made an 
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intolerable burden of debts and difficulties which 
the charity of English Catholics has been unable 
entirely to remove even in our own times. The 
monastic buildings, etc., to which I have referred 
above, were all built in the prosperous Protestant 
days. A few years ago the Abbot retired from 
his responsible position, and the monastery is now 
governed by a Prior, who has a community of 
some twenty monks and lay-brothers, of whom a 
half were members of the original converted body. 


AY in and day out the island echoes to the 

monastery bells at the darkest 
and coldest hour of the night, 
4.00 a.m. They call the monks 
from their beds to begin the day, 
as it is ended, with public prayer. 
Matins and Lands last from one 
and a half to three hours, accord- 
ing to the feast, and are quickly 
followed by Prime, the office 
which was first adopted by St. 
Jerome’s command in a monastery 
near Bethlehem. Priests then say 
their private masses, and at seven 
o'clock the community assemble in 
the abbey church for the Missa 
Familiaris at the high altar: it is 
indeed the gathering together of a 
family to sacrifice and all are 
there, professed monks who are 
not yet priests, novices, oblates and 
lay-brothers. ‘This Mass is fol- 
lowed by spiritual reading. The 
fast is not broken until eight 
o'clock, and then only by a pittance 
of bread and coffee, taken stand- 
ing. At nine the bells are heard 
again, this time for Terce, fol- 
lowed by the Conventual High 
Mass, which is every day sung 
throughout the year with the 
and 


greatest care the proper 
ceremonies. 
From 10 in the morning 


until 4.30, with an hour’s break at 
mid-day for None and dinner, is 
uninterrupted work. The gardens, 
the laundry, the office, all have 
their workers; clerics and novices 
spend some of this time in study; 
the stained-glass and vestment 
makers, the poultry experts and 
the incense mixers find five hours 
hardly enough in which to get 
through their work. But blue 


overalls must be changed for white habits and all 
signs of toil washed off by five o’clock, which is 
the hour for the solemn singing of Vespers, that 
beautiful service which im its full rubrical form 
is rarely conducted in our parish-churches. Half- 
an-hour’s meditation—the studiun orationis of St. 
Benedict’s own monasteries—follows the Vespers. 
Supper is followed by a quarter-of-an-hour’s rec- 
reation; and a short conference in the chapter- 
house precedes Compline, sung at 7.30 in the unlit 
church. Thus the day is ended and there begins 
the “great silence,” during which no one speaks at 





a 
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THE SANCTUARY OF CALDEY ISLAND’S VILLAGE CHURCH 
All the furniture and decorations have been designed and executed by the Monks and 


People of Caldey Island 
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all until Matins of the next day. At other times 
the rule is to use words sparingly, thus avoiding 
unnecessary talkativeness on the one hand and the 
rigorous Cistercian silence on the other. 


HE conversion of the Caldey monks was an 

event unique in English Catholic history. Un- 
like most individual submissions, where the convert 
receives all and gives nothing, these men brought 
something new and of great value to modern 
English Catholicism—an entirely contemplative 
community of Englishmen. Caldey is not the only 
monastery of strict contemplatives in England, but 
it is the only one whose members are all British and 
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Irish subjects; it indeed stands alone in the world 
in that respect. ‘The consequences to Great Britain 
of such an institution cannot be gauged, but in the 
extraordinary privileges granted by the Pope Pius 
X to Abbot Aelred and his companions, must be 
recognised that Pontiff’s appreciation of their worth 
to their country. Among those privileges may be 
mentioned that of professing, “for the choir,” 
monks who have no intention of taking Holy 
Orders (this is the original but superseded practice 
of the Benedictine Order) and that of wearing 
a white Berfedictine habit (instead of the usual 
black) a custom confined hitherto to certain Ital- 
ian communities of Benedictine Monks. 





The Lights of Home 
In the Ranch House on the Las Animas Trail 


By Constance EDGERTON 


4 HRISTMAS Day in 1924. In 
the diet kitchen of St. Mary’s 
Hospital Nurse Manners stop- 
ped, her hand midway to the 
oven where, she knew, the 
custard baking for her patient, 
Dorothy Joyce, was done to a 
golden brown. That Miss Dorothy was not 
very ill the nurse was secretly convinced. Per- 
haps the girl had suffered a disappointment and to 
hide her hurt was burying herself in the hospital. 
Nurse Manners was a pleasant-faced woman with 
a cheery outlook on life’s little trials. She had 
entered the hospital when she was sixteen—twenty 
four years ago! With this thought she opened the 
oven, removed the custard, and gave herself over 
to retrospection. 

There had been other Christmasses when she had 
taken four days off and gone home. As a pupil 
nurse how eagerly she had looked forward to these 
family gatherings when her sister Lucy would come 
up from Vegas where she taught school, and Velma 
—she was Sister Mary Paul now—came home 
from Hot Springs where she worked in the freight 
office. 

Mother had the lights streaming from every 
window of the ranch house. Withdrawn some one 
hundred yards from the Las Animas Trail, it sat 
on a slight elevation, surrounded by cottonwoods 
that were planted by the Spanish padres who came 
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into New Mexico more than two hundred years 
ago. It was a spacious, squat, many-windowed 
adobe, and its walls were four feet thick. 

Father had invariably come to the hospital for 
her with the team. It was forty miles along a dusty 
trail. On one side were the cedar-crowned hills 
and far-a-way cliffs; on the other were the limitless 
spaces of yellow sand. As they neared the cedar 
hills she recalled that the noisy jays and buzzards 
circled low in the turquoise sky. There had been 
unhurried burros, looking mildly curious at Father’s 
fast team, and miles of grazing cattle. 

How delighted Mother had been to have her 
family together at such times, and how Father had 
bustled around to make them comfortable! 

Years back, shortly after her graduation, Clare 
Manners had been carried away with her ideals. 
She would be a hospital superintendent. She had 
a position offered her in New Jersey and another 
in Michigan. Her parents objected. Why go so 
far away? Remain at St. Mary’s where she had 
no responsibility and a good salary. She had done 
as they asked, and now she was glad, for she had 
earned one hundred dollars a month and mainten- 
ance. Her work made possible the new barn for 
Father, the car, the blooded stock, the many com- 
forts that otherwise would have been lacking. 
Velma had gone singing to the convent because 
Clare was so content to stay in the world and look 
after Father and Mother. Lucy married and went 


oe 
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to live in Denver. Her husband was wealthy. 
They had one child, Virginia. But Lucy did not 
often write. Clare saw her picture in the paper, 
read of her social entertainments. 


HE year unwound themselves. Clare drove 

over from the hospital in November 1917, to 
tell her parents she wished to be a battlefield nurse. 
Once again they talked her into staying at St. 
Mary’s. That winter Mother died and Father 
had a stroke. Clare brought home her trunk, her 
few pictures, her little desk from St. Mary’s and 
settled down to do what she could at the ranch. 

She found it an expensive proposition to have a 
funeral to pay for, an invalid to look after, and no 
income. Somehow she managed. One, two, three, 
four years, and she smiled. ‘The stock dwindled 
down to the last cow. She had sold them one by 
one to buy food and pay a doctor. When she saw 
nothing ahead of her she wrote to Lucy, and Lucy 
replied: No, she could not take Father. Clare must 
put Father in a charitable home, go back to nursing, 
and be less sentimental. Put Father in a home! 
Long Clare pondered over the letter. Somehow, 
someway, there would be light. 

That night when the eternal wind whispered 
through the cottonwoods and the coyotes added their 
voices to the myriad noises of the range, she made 
Father comfortable, and settled herself at the 
kitchen table to write to Mother Margaret, the 
head of St. Mary’s. She wished to return to the 
hospital; to bring Father as a patient. 

Two days later she gave her letter to a forest 
ranger as he made his weekly inspection. In a 
surprisingly short time the ranger brought the 
answer: Come any time and bring Father. 

Her salary was cut in half for Father has a 
room and care, but Nurse Manners thanked God 
and smiled. 

Again the years rolled on for her. She was 
happy. Father had settled down to the routine of 
the hospital, and had been content until the past 
three months. He was now able to walk, and 
restless to return to the ranch. How could she tell 
him there was no hope of their returning? At 
St. Mary’s they were housed and fed. In addition 
she earned fifty dollars a month. Father had 
prayed they might go back; had said the four 
thousand Hail Marys in the prescribed time for the 
Christmas wish. 

As Nurse Manners stood in the diet kitchen and 
watched the sun go westering, Dorothy sat in Mr. 
Manners’ room and chatted with him. She was a 
young girl, mayhap twenty, tall and serious. The 
hospital staff declared she was at the hospital solely 
to be with Nurse Manners, whom she had never 


seen until she entered as a patient. Although Clare 
was her nurse, the young girl spent most of her 
time with Mr. Manners. 

Only a week agone Clare had a letter from 
Lucy—the first in four years—and Lucy was dis- 
traught, for Virginia, her daughter, had fallen heir 
to a considerable fortune on the death of her 
paternal grandfather, Moses Hayden, and left 
home with Pablo and Mercedes, the houseman and 
housekeeper, who had worked for the Hayden 
family for years. ‘They had gone while Lucy and 
her husband were in the mountains. Virginia had 
left a note telling them not to worry; Pablo and 
Mercedes were caring for her, and she was seeking 
a deserving charity, as it was a shame for her to 
have so much money and no one to share it with. 


LARE and Father had never seen Virginia. 

They felt sorry for Lucy, yet admired the 

girl who had the courage to follow her convictions. 

Nurse Manners, very professional, very calm, 

carried the tray into her father’s room and set it 
before Dorothy. 

“Wait Nurse—I mean Aunt Clare,” said 
Dorothy. “TI have to tell you who I am! I am 
Virginia Hayden, your niece, and this is my Grand- 
pa.” She gave the old man a bear-like hug and 
turned to Clare. “I often hear Mama speak of 
the old home; how on Christmas you all came 
back, and Grandma had a light in every window. 
I loved that story—I mean the ranch house as I 
visualized it, you and Aunt Velma, my grand- 
parents. When Grandpa Hayden left me all this 
money I decided to look you up. Mercedes, Pablo 
and I started out. We found the ranch deserted 
and the neighbors told us where you were. I came 
here to get acquainted with you, and loved you 
both as soon as I saw you. Pablo and Mercedes are 
at the ranch, expecting us. O, Grandpa, we will 
go back tonight. Your Hail Marys are answered.” 

In the deep blue star studded night they went 
out across the sands to the ranch house. Lights 
streamed from every window. ‘The doors were 
open wide. Within, Pablo and Mercedes sat singing 
a Spanish hymn to the Christ Child. 

Reverently Mr. Manners entered his home, fol- 
lowed by Clare and Virginia. Mercedes pointed 
to an inner room. On the bed lay a woman whose 
race with Time was nearing an end. 

“Mama!” said Virginia and knelt by the bed. 

“Lucy,” said the old man, “welcome home.” 

“Father,” she said weakly, “forgive me. I have 
been so selfish and cruel. Archie misappropriated 
funds in his trust. He shot himself and wounded 
me. I came home to die. Often I thought of the 


old home, and you, Father.” 
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“T have nothing to forgive, Lucy,” said John 
Manners softly. “You are my little girl always. 
Do you want a priest?” 

“Yes, Father.” 


YY... and Grandpa drove to the hospital 
for Father Anselm. In the magic light of 
a New Mexican dawn when the Sangre de Cristo 
mountains reared their snow capped summits into 
the marvelous blue sky, Lucy smiled like a tired 
child and closed her eyes on earthly dawns. 
“The lights of home called her,” mused the 
old man as he sat in the shade of a giant cotton- 
wood. “She died fortified by the Sacraments, re- 
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signed to His will. 
woman in a thousand. You call us all back here, 
bidding us be patient lest we mar our souls. It 
seems but yesteryear you and I started our life on 
this ranchland, yet it’s fifty seven years. You told 


Mother, Mother, you were a 


me I must stay here. There was work for me to 
do so long as Lucy remained away from the Faith 
into which she was born. I have prayed and 
waited. “Today she is where you would have her. 
Yes, Mother, I hear you calling. I am coming.” 

Clare and Virginia found him sitting so peace- 
fully in the easy chair that had been “Father’s 
chair” since Mother and he established the home, 
his rosary in his hand. 








Jesu, 


Hear me! 


Jesu. 





In Nomine Jesu 


By Mary Forrester 


Who humbly came on earth 
Despising not a lowly birth, 
Who daily toiled with nail and wood 
To render me the greatest good; 
Who died, my sinful soul to save; 
Who slept within a narrow grave 
And rose again, that I might see 
A hope beyond life’s vanity, 


O let me never find 
Myself too proud for human kind. 
Grant I may toil my whole life through 
Nor think one task too small to do, 
That when I die I shall not be 
Afraid to face eternity; 
That with the setting of the sun 
I, too, may hear Thy voice, “Well done!” 






































Categorica 
Set Cforth in News and Opinions 
Eprrep by N. M. Law 


“IF THIS BE TREASON——” 


These two instructive items are reprinted from 
the vigilant and 100 per cent American Standard: 


Mr. Rockefeller presented a Roman Catholic priest, 
James P. Hughes, with a ten-cent piece, at a dinner 
given to him in Tarrytown, on the occasion of his 
accepting a call to a Roman Catholic parish in Port 
Jervis. While Protestants have something to be thank- 
ful for, that the gift to this member of an alien organ- 
ization was so tiny, yet the principal involved is an 
important one. The gesture of support given by a 
Protestant to a Roman Catholic is, in principle, an 
act of treason, because it gives aid and comfort to 
the enemies of America. 

* * * * * 

Heiress to $34,000,000, Miss Nancy Sayles of Paw- 
tucket, R. I., married an American, a graduate of 
Yale, with distinguished military record, Col. Lee 
Garnett Day, on September 22, only a few weeks after 
breaking her engagement to wed a Roman Catholic 
Italian, Lieut. Ernesto Ladinelli Becci of Italy. Until 
we have reached that ideal and heavenly state, 
mentioned in the Bible, where “they neither marry 
nor are given in marriage,” Americans must at least 
have their eyes open to the Roman Catholic marriage 
trap, through which popery seeks to annex great 
fortunes, and also to propagate Romanists, by demand- 
ing that all children of mixed unions be subjects of the 
Vatican. Rome is attacking America in every sphere— 
political, social and intellectual. The war must be 
fought until ever papist, who holds to his pope, has 
been expelled from the United States. 


A PROTESTANT VICTORY 


The following was the leading editorial in The 
\Vorld (New York) of November 6. Our Readers 
are requested to pass it along to the less ignorant 
f their Klan acquaintances: 


Mayor John W. Smith of Detroit, who is a Catholic, 
describes the defeat of the Klan as “a victory for 
tolerance led by Protestants.” A prominent Mason, 
speaking to Mr. Leary, The World’s correspondent, 
said, “It is best that we Protestants should clean up 
sur own mess.” An analysis of the vote cast in 
Detroit shows that this is exactly what the Protestants 
lid. It was a Protestant vote under Protestant leader- 
ship which laid low the Klan. 

This is the proper way to deal with the Klan, for 
the real menace of the Klan is not what it may do to 
the Catholics, and not what it may do to the Jews, 
and not what it may do to the Negroes, and not what 
1t may do to the foreign-born. The real menace of 
he Klan is the disgrace and division with which it 
threatens the good name and the religious principles 
American Protestants. The Klan puts a libel upon 
Protestantism ; it distorts and denies everything that 

Protestants profess and hold sacred. The Klan denies 
the freedom of the human conscience which the great 
reformers proclaimed. By creating a religious test 
‘or public office the Klan denies the principle of the 
separation of church and state for which the great 
reformers fought. The Klan denies the essence of the 
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Gospel which Jesus taught, because it rejects the 
Fatherhood of God and the brotherhood of man. 

The victory of a Catholic Mayor in Detroit is, there- 
fore, above all, a Protestant victory. 

It is also a victory for all those who seek a peaceful 
development of American civilization. It is an im- 
portant fact that at the last Henry Ford came out 
openly against the Klan. Henry Ford, as every one 
knows, has the makings of a Klansman, and for a 
time he was, together with William Jennings Bryan, 
one of the favorite heroes of the Klan. Mr. Ford has 
just enough ignorance and just enough suspicion and 
just enough fundamental inexperience to swallow the 
propaganda of the Klan; a man who could seriously 
accept the lying forgeries about the Jewish protocols 
could perfectly well believe the equally slanderous 
nonsense about Papist plots. The thing which saved 
Henry Ford from such complete degradation of his 
own intelligence is his practical experience as a manu- 
facturer of automobiles. Off in Dearborn, surrounded 
by the editors of the Dearborn Independent, Mr. Ford 
might preach bigotry and proscription. But when the 
consequences of intolerance began to appear among 
his workingmen at the factory, when he began to see 
what hatred can do by setting men against each other, 
even Henry Ford became an apostle of toleration. 
Ford has always been more of a 
Christian as a business man than as a Christian. 

It is to be hoped that this conversion of Mr. Ford 
will be studied in those parts of the South where the 
Klan has displaced both the civil government and the 
historic Protestant church. The lesson Mr. Ford 
learned last week is an important one for the South 
to learn too as the South goes on to realize its great 
economic future. If the South is going to grow ac- 
cording to its promises and its possibilities it will have 
to abandon its jerkwater prejudices just as fast as 
possible. The South cannot have great cities, it can- 
not have great corporate enterprises, it cannot have 
great mixed populations of workers and executives 
and technicians and traders if it is going to have the 
Ku Klux Klan and the Fundamentalists in control of 
its Governments and its schools and its press. It 
can’t be done. Modern civilization cannot be con- 
ducted in the state of mind of the sixteenth century. 

If the South insists upon the bigotry of the back- 
woods, if the South insists upon denying its own sons 
a really scientific modern education, the South may 
confidently count upon two results of its boom: the 
big prizes will go to the Northerners who come to the 
South without prejudiced minds, and the industrial 
development of the South will be delayed and con- 
fused by dissension. 

The true promoters and guardians of the prosperity 
of Detroit were the Protestants of Detroit who de- 
feated the Klan. The true benefactors of the South 
will be those Southern Protestants who defeat the 
Klan and all the evil which it represents. 


THE VOGUE WITH DOLLS 


The arbiters of fashion are critized for having 
invaded even the realm of toyland, substituting the 
sophisticated-looking things of recent years for the 
old fashioned dolls with the innocent baby-blue 
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eyes, gingham dress and long golden locks. An 
Associated Press cable from Berlin called it a 
menace to children’s morals and added: 


The edict has gone out for the Christmas season 
that children must get playthings they can under- 
stand. They fail to realize why a doll’s face should 
be rouged, the eye-lashes and eye- -brows painted and 
the dresses cut like evening gowns. Instead of fond- 
ling a baby, doll-modistes say, a child cannot help but 
realize that it is nursing a minia ure of its mother.... 
The Christmas displays contain fewer of the flapper 
doll type. 


WHY NOT? 


As Pliny suggests in Brann’s Iconoclast, it 
wouldn’t be a bad idea to give Christian Science a 
chance in the legal line as it has accomplished such 
brilliant results in the medical: 


We have all kinds of peculiar defenses concocted 
by brilliant lawyers to keep clients guilty of murder 
from wearing a hempen necktie. 

We have the various insanity dodges that have been 
used to good effect in saving murderers from having 
their necks stretched to the proper length. 

It occurred to me, while browsing through Mrs. 
Eddy’s book, that a sincere Christian Scientist would 
make a great lawyer in defense of a murderer. He 
could address the jury in this vein: 

“T have proven by Mrs. Eddy that life is merely the 
figment of the imagination and death but a state of 
mind. There is no such thing as life and death, and 
the human body as we think we see it, is but the 
imaginary covering of the spirit. Our finite mind 
clothes this spirit with a body which is but the drapery 
of thought. The spirit is naked. 

“My client is accused of murder. He is innocent as 
a cooing dove. The prosecutor merely imagines that 
my client stuck a knife in the victim’s throat, because 
knives do not exist outside of the idea of their 
existence. The victim imagined himself dead. If he 
could have controlled his imagination, he would be 
alive today. An imaginary knife could not have hurt 
him unless he thought it could. I maintain, as all 
things we look upon as materal are in reality merely 
the phantasies of earth bound brains, that my client 
is innocent. He could not have cut the unfortunate 
Mr. Brown’s throat, first, because there was no knife, 
and in the second place because Mr. Brown had no 
throat to cut. Hence and therefore and moreover, my 
client is innocent.” 

Great stuff! The jury, if it possessed a sense of 
humor mingled with justice, could render its verdict 
like this: 

“We find the defendant guilty and recommend that 
he be hanged by the neck until dead. If he has suffi- 
cient imagination, the hanging will not hurt him, as 
he can imagine that he is still alive.” 


THE POPE AND MASSACHUSETTS 


Fragments of a brickbat shied at Kate Sargent 
by Henry Cabot Lodge, Jr., grandson of the famous 
Senator, through the Rostrum of The Forum: 


I am not a Catholic, I am not Irish, and I am not a 
Democrat. I am a political writer and have been 


covering Massachusetts politics and recently Boston 
politics. I can see no reason for anyone ever thinking 
for a moment that the Pope rules Massachusetts any 
more than the Maine farmer has reason for thinking 
that the Pope lives in an underground monastery 
outside of Washington ready to enter the White 
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House when the opportunity offers. Your corres- 
pondent points out that Boston’s population is about 
three-fifths Catholic. It is not inconceivable that in a 
country like the United States, where the majority is 
supposed to rule, a city should not be for the most 
part run by the people who hold three-fifths of the 
votes.... The only thing that ever surprised me about 
Boston city politics is that the Yankee Protestant had 
any say at all.... Compare them (the Irish Catholics) 
to the various organizations among certain Protestant 
sects which can deliver a perfectly solid vote on Pro- 
hibition, and which can compel a majority of our 
State and National legislators to vote their way, often 
against their personal inclination.... 

There are many incidents going to prove that what- 
ever the influence of the priest in personal matters, 
his influence on his parishioners’ vote is almost nil. 
He certainly delivers no stump speeches from the 
pulpit,—a habit all too common among certain Prot- 
estant sects.... 

Who, then, can seriously put the question: “Does 
the Pope rule Massachusetts? A much more plaus- 
ible question would be: “Do the Baptists and Metho- 
dists and the Anti-Saloon League run Massachusetts?” 
Why don’t you get someone to write an article on 
that? 





CERIANT’S ASSISTANT 


In the December Atlantic Monthly William 
Dana Orcutt writes an interesting biographical 
note of the present Pope. He had been studying 
type-faces, “In Quest of the Perfect Book”: 


After becoming familiar with the individual letters 
as shown in the Laurenziana humanistic volumes, I 
went on to Milan and the Ambrosiana library, with 
a letter from Dr. Biagi addressed to the librarian, 
Monsignor Ceriani, explaining the work upon which 
I was engaged, and seeking his co-operation. It 
would be impossible to estimate Ceriani’s age at that 
time, but he was very old..... 

After expressing his deep interest in my under- 
taking, he turned to a publication upon which he him- 
self was engaged, the reproduction in facsimile of the 
first manuscript of Homer’s Iliad. The actual work 
on this, he explained, was being carried on by his 
assistant, a younger priest whom he desired to have 
me meet. His own contribution to the work was an 
introduction, upon which he was then engaged, and 
which, he said, was to be his swan song, the final 
message from his soul to the world. 

‘This, I suppose, is to be in Italian?’ I inquired. 

He looked at me reproachfully. ‘No, my son,’ he 
answered, with deep impressiveness; ‘I am writing my 
introduction in Latin, which, though called a dead 
language, will be living long after the present living 
languages are dead.’ 

Ceriani placed at my disposal the humanistic vol- 
umes in the Ambrosiana, and introduced me to his 
assistant, whose co-operation was of the utmost value 
in my work. I was particularly struck by the per- 
sonality of this younger priest. He was in close touch 
with affairs outside the Church and asked searching 
questions regarding conditions in America. He spoke 
several languages with the same facility with which 
he spoke his own Italian. His knowledge of books 
and of bookmaking, past and present, surprised me. 
All in all, I found him one of the most charming men 
I have ever met. His name was Achille Ratti, and 
when he became Bishop of Milan in 1921, and was 
elevated to the College of Cardinals two months later, 
I realized how far that wonderful personality was tak- 
ing him. One could scarcely have foreseen, however, 
that in less than a year from this time he would 
become Pope Pius XI. 


























St. Cyprian 
No. VI.— Saints of the Mass 


By Dr. FRepERiIck JosEPH KINsMAN 


of the third century, has a 
unique place among the Latin 
Fathers owing to the survival 
of his numerous writings. The 
first Latin theologian whose 
works have been preserved was 
the Carthaginian, Tertullian, who was so much 
read in Carthage, and also throughout the West, 
that Cyprian can speak of him as “the master.” 
Yet Tertullian’s lapse into Montanism in his later 
years led to sharp distinction between his earlier 
ind his later works and to the feeling that he must 
always be used with caution. 

Between Tertullian, who died in the early third 
century, and the great Fathers of the late fourth 
and early fifth centuries,—Ambrose, Jerome and 
Augustine,—the only Latin theologian in general 
use was Cyprian. He is, therefore, the Latin 
theological classic for the third century and the 
special authority for all that concerns the life of 
the Church in his time. Yet he is less theologian, 
strictly speaking, than administrator and man of 
affairs, practical rather than theoretical, and in this 
regard an example of the typical western character 
ind temper. 

Thascius Cyprianus, of whose birthplace and 
family nothing is known, was a man of middle age 
established in Carthage when he was converted to 
Christianity in 246. He had wealth and position, 
a home with extensive gardens, and the habits of 
a business man which always served him in good 
stead. He had been trained for the law and had 





gifts of eloquence with a correct, forcible and- 


rhythmical style of writing. He had an attractive 
personality, the simplicity and dignity of assured 
position, the affability of a gentleman, “a never- 
hardened tenderness of character.” His conversion 
was due to an aged priest, Caecilianus, whose name 
Cyprian added to his own and for whose family 
he cared. At his baptism on the eve of Easter, 246, 
he had an ecstatic sense of illumination; and he 
marked his entrance into the Church, regarded as 
an important event by the Christians of Carthage, 
by selling his gardens and giving all his property to 
the poor. Shortly after he was ordained priest and 
wrote several treatises intended for the use of 
laymen. 


Two years later the Bishop of Carthage died; 


and there was a general demand on the part of the 
lay-people that Cyprian be chosen as his successor. 
The selection of so recent a convert was opposed 
by five priests; and Cyprian himself was unwilling 
to be thrust into a post of so great importance. The 
Bishop of Carthage, often called “Pope”—auntil 
in the late sixth century the title was restricted to 
the Bishops of the Apostolic See—was one of the 
most influential bishops in the whole Church. His 
see was the most important in the Roman province 
of Africa; and he was honorary chief of the 
bishops of Roman Africa, Numidia and Maure- 
tania, about one hundred in number, although pos- 
sessing no jurisdiction outside his own see. Cyprian 
shrank from the responsibility: but the urgent 
demand of the people forced his selection and his 
acceptance, and he became Pope of Carthage in 


248. 


<4 
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N 250, after thirty-eight years of peace for the 
Church in Africa, broke the Decian persecution. 

In Carthage, the Christians were sought out with 
special rigor; and Cyprian’s early letters tell of the 
methods used to induce them to recognize the gods 
of the State, and of the tortures inflicted on those 


who refused. His epistles, which have come down 


to us, are sixty-five in number, three being letters 
he wrote in the name of African councils; and with 
them have been preserved sixteen letters addressed 
to him by various correspondents. ‘The first col- 
lection was made shortly after his death; and this 
was enlarged by later additions, some of them 
being anonymous writings of other people which 
an uncritical age ascribed to the best known writer 
in the Church. They give a vivid picture of the 
time and of the chief events of Cyprian’s ten years 
episcopate. 

A great part of them is devoted to discussion of 
the treatment of those who had lapsed during the 
persecution. In Carthage, as in Rome, there was 
at the beginning of the persecution a general 
apostasy. Many denied the Faith to save themselves 
from death or torture. Some threw incense before 
images of the gods (thurificati); others took some 
part in sacrificial feasts (sacrificati); many others 
secured certificates, Jibelli, affirming that they had 
recognized the state-gods, though in many instances 
without performing a sacrificial act (libellatici). 

The certificates were sometimes bought, some- 
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times given as personal favors, sometimes secured 
by tricky appearances of compliance with magis- 
trates’ demands. It was made easy for Christians 
to meet the tests; and many were ready to avail 
themselves of evasions who would have shrunk 
from an open denial of the Faith. At first, the 
holding of a /ibellus may not have been regarded 
as discreditable, if it had been secured without an 
idolatrous act. Yet the possession and use of one 
always involved an_ ostensible repudiation of 
Christianity. All this raised difficult questions of 
casuistry and discipline. Further confusion was 
caused by the intervention of confessors and 
martyrs who asked that, as personal favors to them- 
selves, lapsed friends might be at once restored to 
the communion of the Church. Those who had 
themselves suffered offered their merits as cloak 
for weaker brethren. Certain priests were ready 
to restore the lapsed without imposing penance or 
referring cases to the bishop. 

Cyprian had puzzling questions to deal with. 
His decisions show clear discernment of principles, 
firmness in discipline, yet a truly pastoral tactful- 
ness. He insisted, first of all, that all cases be dealt 
with on general principles; that the Church’s justice 
must be administered without discriminating favors 
to individuals. All lapsed in any special class must 
be treated alike. In every instance of lapse, or 
tolerated appearance of lapse, there must be some 
form of penance before restoration, though pen- 
ances should conform to degrees of guilt. Martyrs 
and confessors might not overrule the Church’s dis- 
ciplinary requirements, though some heed was to 
be paid to their judgments of individuals and to 
their requests. Nor could lapses be condoned while 
there was pressing danger. 


NE of his most characteristic letters’ is ad- 

dressed to certain martyrs and confessors, 
in which he refrains from blaming those ad- 
dressed, though intimating that certain of his 
priests had been remiss in not observing the canons 
of discipline. 

“Let (these priests) learn, if even from you, 
what they should themselves have taught you. Let 
them refer requests and petitions to the bishop, 
and wait for fit and settled times to grant peace on 
your entreaty. It becometh, first, that the Mother 
herself receive peace from the Lord, then that your 
desires for the peace of her sons be considered. . . 
As friends of the Lord, and hereafter to judge with 
Him,... ye must examine the kind and quality of 
their several sins, lest if anything should be hastily 
or unworthily done either by you, or by us in the 
way of confirmation, our Church should have 
oceasion to blush before the very Gentiles.” 
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7, was known that Cyprian would be put to 
death if the magistrates could secure him. He 
withdrew from Carthage for a time and directed 
affairs from his refuge by his letters. This led to 
charges of cowardice, which were repeated in Rome 
during the interval between the: martyrdom of 
Fabian and election of Cornelius. Five Roman 
priests, who considered that they were “set over 
the flock to guard it instead of the shepherd,” wrote 
to the priests of Carthage, urging them not to be 
“negligent guardians’ when “the blessed Pope 
Cyprian had for a certain season retired.” Cyprian 
returned it with a tactful reply, “that you may 
ascertain whether it be the same letter you gave 
Crementius, the sub-deacon, to carry.” He ex- 
plained that he felt it necessary, if possible, to pre- 
vent a vacancy in the episcopate just at that time. 
Yet it was clear that he felt that a bishop ought to 
set an example of courage; and for himself he 
coveted the honor of martyrdom. His sincerity 
was shown by the resolute way in which he went 
to his death when his time came. But in 250 he 
believed he best served the Church by keeping his 
post. He held that God could be served in life and 
death alike. 

“My hearty desire, and at the same time my 
exhortation to you, is to follow the blessed martyr 
Mappalicus and others, his partners, in the same 
conflict; in faith steadfast, in suffering patient, in 
tortures victorious, that so those whom the bond of 
confession and hostelry of the prison have united 
together, the consummation of their valor and the 
heavenly crown may also unite; that ye, by your 
joy, may wipe away the tears of your mother, the 
Church, who bewails the fall and death of very 
many; and by the stirring force of your example 
confirm the steadfastness of the rest who stand... 
Yet, if before the day of your conflict, peace shall, 
by the mercy of the Lord, arrive, yet let your will 
-continue steadfast, and your conscience glory; nor 
let any of you be sorrowful, as falling short of 
those who, having endured the tortures before you, 
and having overcome and trampled on the world, 
are gone to the Lord in the path of glory. For the 
Lord is ‘He which searcheth the hearts and reins’: 
He discerneth the secret things and beholdeth the 
hidden. ‘To earn the crown of God His testimon\ 
alone, who shall hereafter judge, sufficeth. There- 
fore, dearest brethren, either condition is alike 
noble and illustrious. ‘That is the more secure, to 
hasten to the Lord through the consummation of 
victory; this the more joyful, to have received a 
furlough after glory gained, to flourish in the 
praises of the Church. How blessed is our Church 


_ whom the greatness of the Divine favor illuminates, 
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on whom in these our times the glorious blood of 
the martyrs sheds radiance! Before she was white 
in the good works of the brethren; now she is 
empurpled in the blood of the martyrs. Her gar- 
lands lack neither the lily nor the rose. Now let 
everyone contend for the fullest meed of either 
honor. Let them win a crown either white with 
good works or purple with suffering. In the 
heavenly camp both peace and war have their own 
garlands, wherewith the soldier of Christ may be 
crowned for victory.” 


N 251 and the three following years, Cyprian 

presided over councils of the bishops of Africa, 
Numidia and Mauretania at which many of the 
faithful were present. As the records of these 
councils have been preserved among the writings of 
Cyprian, they are among the best known of any 
councils held during the ante-Nicene period. The 
chief subjects discussed were those arising out of 
the persecution. 

There was the question of who was lawful 
Bishop of Rome, Cornelius or his rival Novatian. 
Cyprian and his colleagues recognized Cornelius; 
and their discussions make it plain that Novatianism 
raised a question paramount to that of discipline of 
the lapsed. The main point for determination was 
the lawful holder of the Apostolic See with its 
unique relation to the whole Church. Novatian 
was an issue not as rigorist, but as anti-pope. Cypri- 
an speaks of him as having “assumed the primacy,” 
and in addressing Cornelius describes Rome as 
“principal Church, chair of Peter, whence the unity 
of the episcopate had its origin.” ‘This he worked 
out in the greatest of his treatises, that on The 
Unity of the Church, wherein he emphasizes the 
unifying function of the episcopate in the Church 
and points the unifying function of the Apostolic 
See in the episcopate. 

The councils of Carthage also dealt with the 
discipline of the lapsed. Following Cyprian, who 
had carefully worked out a system for his own see, 
they agreed that in all cases there should be a 
formal examination as to the facts; that cases could 
not be determined merely by pleas for exemption 
from confessors; that all who had not actually 
offered idolatrous sacrifices should be restored after 
due penance; that sacrificers, if penitent, might be 
restored after penance, but only when in danger 
of death; not that sacrifices who showed no signs 
of penitence while in health were not to be received 
even when in extremis. This last rule was later 
modified to admit of the reception of those who 
were only death-bed penitents. Cyprian tried_ to 
preserve the balance of justice and mercy, “neither, 
on the one hand, merciless and unyielding in repress- 


ing their penitence, nor, on the other, relaxed and 
easy in hastily conceding communion.” 


HERE were those who would not follow this 

prudent policy and caused schisms at Carth- 
age and elsewhere. A rigorist party, holding that 
one of the lapsed should ever be pardoned, became 
identified with the following of Novatian; a lax 
party, urging reception of all lapsed without delays 
or discriminations, quickly collapsed. The African 
bishops dealt with various questions arising out of 
these schisms and also provided aid for captives and 
sufferers from plague. 

The later councils dealt with questions affecting 
the Church outside of Africa; and their action was 
reported to the Roman Popes, Lucius, Stephen and 
Xystus, all of whom had brief pontificates. On 
several points the Africans questioned decisions of 
Pope Stephen. In two Spanish sees, bishops who 
had been Jidellatici had been superseded; the Afri- 
cans recognized the newly-installed bishops, while 
Stephen held to those who had been displaced. 
Cyprian urged Stephen to reconsider his decision, 
saying that he was not in possession of all the facts, 
though they had been known to his predecessor 
Cornelius. The issue of the case is not known. 
In another case of two Gallic sees disturbed by 
Novatianist bishops, Cyprian urges Stephen to take 
action. , 

A more famous case, involving controversial 
discussion, concerned the recognition of baptism 
conferred by heretics. The Africans and certain 
Easterns held that all heretical baptisms were in- 
valid. Pope Stephen gave a decision, to be accepted 
under pain of excommunication, that under certain 
circumstances baptism by heretics might be valid, 
and that, in such cases, it was not to be repeated. 
The decision implied criticism of Cyprian who 
championed the other view and of Firmilian of 
Caesarea who supported him. Cyprian retorted 
with criticism of the temper and attitude of the 
Pope. Ultimately who Church accepted the princi- 
ples of Pope Stephen which were developed in the 
fifth century by St. Augustine against the Donatists. 
The unworthiness of the minister cannot invalidate 
a Sacrament in which our Lord Himself is the real 
Agent. Ipse est qui baptizat. The outcome of 
the dispute between Stephen and Cyprian is not 
known. Cyprian was in full communion with 
Stephen’s successor, Pope Xystus; and St. Augustine 
suggests that his glorious martyrdom atoned for 
anything irritable in his criticism. The difference 
was quickly forgotten in Rome, where at an early 
date Cyprian was specially venerated and depicted 
in the catacombs with his friend Pope Cornelius. 
His writings show him an ever-zealous pastor, an 
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alert watchman for the Church; and his active 
work was crowned by an heroic death. 


HE persecution waned for a time while 

Decius was engaged in fighting rivals, but 
was revived by Valerian, who became more rigorous 
than ever in 257. Cyprian was then arrested, de- 
clared himself a Christian and a bishop, and could 
not be induced to waver. He refused to divulge 
the names of his priests and was for a time exiled 
to a place called Curubis. From his place of con- 
finement he wrote to encourage all who were suf- 
fering; and the records show that there were many 
martyrs and confessors. He was in durance for 
about a year; then, in August of 258, just at the 
time of the martyrdom of Pope Xystus, he was 
recalled to Carthage to receive sentence of death. 
He awaited this in his own gardens, which had 
been bought back for him during his episcopate, 
and would make no effort to escape. He hid, how- 
ever, to avoid being taken to Utica, since, he said, 
a bishop had “a right to die in his own city.” He 
was tried again, “at the villa of Sextus,” refused 
to sacrifice, and was condemned. His answers to 
his judges were brief and to the point; and his 
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people were roused to such a pitch of admiration of 
his calmness and courage, that they cried out, “Let 
us be beheaded with him.” Finally, he was taken 
to a hollow in the grounds about the villa, while 
the crowd climbed trees on the surrounding slopes. 
Cyprian removed his cloak and kneeled in prayer. 
Then he arose, removed his dalmatic, ordered 
money to be given the executioner, and stood silent 
while those close by spread cloths to catch his blood. 
He bound his own eyes, though two of his clergy 
stood ready to assist him, then knelt to receive the 
stroke of the headsman. His body was exposed for 
a time to satisfy the curiosity of the pagans; but 
at night it was borne by Christians to a cemetery in 
the suburb of Mappalia. This happened on the 
14th of September, 258. 

Cardinal Lavigerie erected on the citadel of 
Carthage a great primatial church, dedicated to St. 
Cyprian who near the spot was first put on trial, 
and to St. Louis who died there. He also erected 
a cross above the place supposed to be Mappalia 
where Cyprian was buried. It is quite possible that 
there may be interesting and important discoveries 
of the Carthage of St. Cyprian’s day in the excava- 
tions which are being made at the present time. 


He they surnamed Brother Sun,— 
Minstrel of the beasts and birds— 
Preacher of the Tortured One— 
Wove the rune of the soul’s white words. 


In his silver cloak of grace, 
Rigged in rags and beggar-shod, 
Heaven scrolled across his face 
Golden goodnesses of God; 


Stamped the marks of Passion-Cross 
On his hands, and in his side: 
Symbols of the pain and loss 
Welcomed by The Crucified. 


With giant heart in body frail, 
Spilling alms like music pure, 

A knight—he fought in virtue’s mail, 
Who yet was God’s mad troubadour. 


As architect of mystic mirth, 
And victor ’gainst the fiends of wrong, 
He emulated Christ on earth 
By his life and in his song. 
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A QUEER SIGNATURE ANOTHER MARRIAGE CASE 
The following was taken from an article which A Catholic man was married to a Protestant girl 
appeared in the Master Mason, Oct. 1925. A Masonic by a minister. .They were divorced, but afterward 
{ friend claims this is the Pope’s signature: married by a priest. One year later she left him. 
Palermo 1839 Expelled 3-37-1874 Giovanni Ferrati- This happened 10 years ago. After the desertion of 
Mastai by Victor Emmanuel. his wife the husband married a Catholic girl outside 


As this is not the present Pope’s name, will you. the Church. May this second marriage be validated 
kindly give his name in full, and also advise me“ by the Church, so that they may receive the sacra- 
concerning the above signature —H. B. Newark, N. J. ments?—A Reader. 


The present Pope’s name is Achille Ratti, who has The case as given supposes that the marriage 
assumed the title of Pius XI. Pius IX, who is re- performed by the priest was valid. On this sup- 
ferred to in the above quotation, was christened position the man was not free to marry again until 
Giovanni Mastai-Ferretti. His temporal power, that the death of his wife. Such cases cannot be solved 
is, the possession of the Papal States, was violently through the pages of a magazine. You should consult 
usurped by Garibaldi and the Piedmont troops of a priest. 

Victor Emmanuel 11 on Sept. 20, 1870. To say that the , 
quotation given is the signature either of Pius XI or MOTHER LOYOLA AND FATHER TABB 
Pius IX is of a piece with another Masonic fable, (1) will you kindly give me the address of Mother 
namely, that Pius IX had become a Masonic while Loyola. 
Papal Legate in South America. (2) Can you tell me anything of her life, or refer 
° me to any biography written of her? 
CEREMONIES OF MIXED MARRIAGE (3) Who was Father Tabb. Is there a biography of 

(1) I have always been taught that a mixed him. Where can I buy a as edition of his 
marriage cannot be celebrated before the Blessed Poems?—A. M. Elmira, N. 

Sacrament, and that no blessing may be given. I (1) Mother Loyola’s address is: Bar Convent, York, 
read in the newspaper that the daughter of the King England. (2) We regret that we cannot give you any 
of Italy was married to a German Lutheran with a jnformation concerning her life. We do not know 
nuptial Mass. .(2) The newspaper also stated in of any biographical sketch of her. (3) Fr. Tabb 
reference to the announced marriage between Con- was a gifted convert from the Episcopal Church who 
suelo Vanderbilt and a non-Catholic that two chur- was ordained to the Catholic priesthood by Cardinal 
ches, the Roman Catholic and the Episcopal, will Gibbons in December, 1884. He subsequently taught 
take part. Is this permitted? (3) A titled for- English Rhetoric in St. Charles’ College, Ellicott 
eigner and his wife some months ago joined the City, Md. for many years. There is a biography and 
priesthood and the sisterhood. .Isn’t this unusual?— collection of poems edited by his niece, but, as the 
R. C. New York City. book is out of our hands at the present, yee 

, i unable to give you the name of the publisher. A boo 
P (1) Soe Rave Seen cnevecty tought. The Church of his uate is also published by the Small, Maynard 

rescribes that mixed marriages be held outside the M: “Poets and Pilerims,” . d 
hurch i. e., in the sacristy or rectory, the priest ©°- Of Boston, Mass. a 6 cape, oe 





mply receiving the consent of the parties to the this issue, contains a short account of his life, 
iarriage, without sacred vestments or the use of 24 also several selections from his poems. It would 
cred ceremonies. This is the ordinary proceedure. be well to inquire for such books at the public library 
rovision is made, however, for exceptional cases in ©f your own. Requests on the part of Catholics for 
this law as in other positive human laws, where Catholic books will induce the authorities to purchase 
reater evils are to be avoided. In such circumstances thea ‘the demand creates the supply.” Catholics 


the bishop, (and for a stronger reason, the Pope), Pay taxes for the support of libraries. They should 

may permit some of the ceremonies used in Catholic Share in their benefits. One way of being served by 
triages always excluding the nuptial Mass. This the public library is for Catholics to request books. 
what was done in the marriage mentioned. The 


ficial account from Rome makes no reference to a THE HOLY MASS 
euptial Mass. Sometimes even newspapers make (1) Where may I obtain information about the rules 
mistakes. (2) The statement may mean one of two 


things; either, that the adherents of the Roman- rend Sh a a a oe 
atholic and Episcopal churches will take part in the : : 


remony, or that there will be two marriage cere- East Orange, N. J. 


ionies, one Catholic, the other Episcopal. The second (1) Almost all Catholic prayer books for adults 
supposition will not be permitted. Newspaper may be tell you when to stand, kneel, etc. (2) A booklet 
inaccurate, too. (3) Such an occurrence is unusual. called “Explanation of the Prayers and Ceremonies of 
But with pontifical permission and in certain con- the Mass” may be obtained from the International 
ditions married people may enter the Religious State. Catholic Truth Society, 407 Bergen St., Brooklyn, 
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N. Y. Price: $0.15. A more complete explanation with 
numerous illustrations is “The Mass” by Rev. Joseph 
Dunney. It can be obtained from the Macmillan Co., 
New York City, for $1.80, postage extra. 


THE SIGN OF THE CROSS 


Will you please write something about the proper 
way to make the Sign of the Cross? It is sad to see 
the multitude of improper and slovenly ways in 
ae on precious sign of Christianity is made.— 


We are glad of the opportunity you give us to 
administer to a very large number of our co-religion- 
ists a gentle flailing. If the Sign of the Cross were the 
counter-sign to the Kingdom of Heaven we fear that 
many of the faithful would never be recognized and 
admitted within its golden portals. The proper manner 
of making the Sign of the Cross is this: With the tips 
of the index, middle, and ring fingers of the right 
hand, touch the forehead, saying; “In the Name of the 
Father,” then, touch the breast with the tips of these 
same fingers, saying, “and of the Son,” as the hand 
passes from the breast to the left shoulder, say, “and 
of the Holy Ghost”; next the hand traces a straight 
line from the left shoulder to the right shoulder, 
saying as it touches the latter—“‘Amen”. This sublime 
external expression of our faith in the Unity and 
Trinity of God and the Power of the Sacred Passion 
requires the tracing of the lines of the Latin Cross (+) 
over the body. Many never seem to think of this, 
with the result that what is supposed to be the out- 
line of a Latin Cross really resembles one beam of a 
St. Andrew’s cross (\.) with a few taps at its end, 
remotely resembling the confession of sin made in the 
Confiteor at the words, “mea culpa, mea culpa, mea 
maxima culpa.” However, we believe that the slovenly 
manner in which the Sign of the Cross is so often 
made does not arise from positive irreverence, but 
rather from thoughtlessness resulting from mere force 
of habit. But it is well at times to examine how we do 
make this sacred sign. 


THE POPE’S TITLE 


I would be pleased to know the origin of the Pope’s 
title: —“Servant of the Servants of God”.—V. J. Prov- 
idence, R. I. : 


The See of Constantinople was second in dignity to 
the See of Rome. During the pontificate of St. 
Gregory the Great, (590 A. D.), the Patriarch of 
Constantinople, John, surnamed The Faster, began to 
use the title “oecumenical,” that is, universal. This 
prompted St. Gregory to rebuke the pride and am- 
bition of John for arrogating to himself a title which 
by no right could he claim: “Let your holiness,” he 
writes, “acknowledge how much he must be inflated 
who desires to be called a name which no one who 
was truly holy presumed to assume.” In signing his 
letter Gregory styled himself “Servant of the Servants 
of God”—a title which has been commonly used by 
his successors. 


sa 


REGARDING SISTERHOODS 


(1) Please advise if there are any semi-cloistered 
orders consecrated to the Mater Dolorosa or the 
Sacred Passion in some form. (2) Is there a 
convent of the Second Order of Servites in America. 
(3) Can you tell me if there is any Order whose 
sole work is caring for penitents only?—M. H., 
Jamaica Plains, Mass. 


(1) There are many such, notably the Sisters of 
the Holy Cross, whose Mother House is’ located at 
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Notre Dame, Ind; the Sisters of the Holy Cross and 
Seven Dolors with Provincial House at 71 Chestnut 
St., Nashua, N. H.; and the Sisters of the ‘Most Holy 
Cross and Passion of Our Lord Jesus Christ, located 
at 315 Elmwood Ave., Providence, R. I. (2) There 
is no convent of the Second Order in America. The 
Third Order, or Mantellates, are located in Ladysmith, 
Wis. (3) We know of no sisterhood exclusively en- 
gaged in reclaiming penitents, although caring for 
penitents and preserving young girls exposed to the 
loss of their virtue is a large part of the great work 
being done by the Sisters of the Good Shepherd. 


DIVORCE AGAIN 


(1) Can a Catholic man marry a divorced Pro- 
testant before a priest, so that the Catholic may go 
to his church, and the divorced Protestant to hers? (2) 
Can a divorced Protestant become a Catholic? (3) 
If a divorced person marries the second time and the 
the first partner dies, can he have the second marriage 
validated in the Catholic Church?—P. S. Jeannette, 
ra. 


These questions have been answered many times 
in the pages of THE SIGN. (1) The Church prohibits 
mixed marriages, but in particular cases and for 
grave reasons She may dispense from such an imped- 
iment. Divorced persons cannot remarry until after the 
death of the first partner, or until the former marriage 
has been declared null and void from the beginning 
by the Church. (2) Most assuredly. (3) The Church 
does not forbid marriage to a man because he is 
divorced, but because the Church supposes that he is 
still married. In the case given, the former marriage 
of the divorced man has been dissolved by death, 
and it is, therefore, possible to validate the, second 
marriage. You should consult your pastor or con- 
fessor. 


PASSIONIST SISTERS 


(1) Is there an order of the Passionist Sisters in 
the U. S. who are not cloistered? (2) What is 
there active work. (3) Do they publish a maga- 
zine?—L. K. Baltimore, Md. 


(1) The Passionist Sisters are located in Provi- 
dence, R. I. (2) Their special work is to provide 
homes for working girls. 
and academies. They will be willing to communicate 
with you. (3) No. 


GREEK CATHOLICS AGAIN 


(1) What is the difference between the Roman 
Catholic and the Greek Catholic Church? (2) Has 
the Pope authority over the latter?—N. S. 


This question was answered at length in the Decem- 
ber issue of THE SIGN. If you have no copy we 
shall be glad to send you one. 


BEFORE AND AFTER MARRIAGE 


(1) Is it necessary to go to confession before 
marriage. (2) Are both a religious and a civil cere- 
mony allowed, and under what conditions may the 
Church permit this. (3) Would the Church grant 2 
dispensation to enter into a mixed marriage when 
both parties have no intention of keeping the promises. 
—A. S. R., New York City. 


(1) There is no general law of the Church pre- 
scribing confession before marriage. There may b« 
laws to this effect in particular dioceses. However, 
since merriage is a sacrament of the living it should be 
received in the state of grace. The latter obligation 
demands that those about to marry should confess it 
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they are not in the state of grace. (2) A civil cere- 
mony is allowed merely for the sake of obtaining civil 
effects, such as regis tration, etc. But to go through 
the ceremony before a civil magistrate for the purpose 
of being made husband and wife, as though the mar- 
riage before the priest were of no effect, is forbidden. 
(3) The Church would not grant a dispensation if 
there were deceit in making the promises. 


DIVORCE AND REMARRIAGE 


Can a party who has married and been divorced 
outside the Church marry a Catholic... If such a one 
cannot do so, will you please give the reason. ..Would 
it make any difference if the other party agrees to 
become a Catholic.—A. N., S. Louis, Mo. 


Marriages contracted outside the Catholic Church 
may be valid or invalid. In case a marriage, null 
and void from the beginning, is dissolved before the 
State by a civil divorce the parties are free. Valid 
marriages, even of non- -Catholics, are not effected by 
a civil divorce, and the parties are therefore not free 
to marry again. The reasons why marriages are in- 
valid are various. We could not explain each. The 
general principle above will cover the majority of 
cases. If this answer does not satisfy, send more 
detailed information. 


STATIONS OF THE CROSS 


When were the Stations of the Cross placed in our 
churches, and why?—J. C., Philadelphia, Pa. 


The stations of the cross, as we know them, seem to 
have been first erected in churches in the 15th century, 
a practise which did not become common until about 
the 17th century. In the Ages of Faith it was a 
common desire among Christians to make a pilgrimage 

the Holy Places in Jerusalem, not only for the 
purpose of venerating the scene of the Sacred Passion, 
but also to gain the precious indulgences which were 
attached to the pilgrimage. The impossibility of 
many to go to the Holy Land prompted the Francis- 
cans to originate the placing of crosses on the walls of 
their churches, in order to give the faithful an oppor- 
tunity of making the Way of the Cross in spirit. In 
1731, Clement XII definitely fixed the number of 
tations at 14. Papal approbation of this practise was 
shown by the fact that the same indulgences which 
might be gained by visiting the Via Dolorosa in 
Jerusalem were attached to the stations. 


SAINT EUGENIA 


Will you kindly give a short sketch of the life of 
St. Eugenia?—C. C., Newark, N. J. 


What we know of the life of St. Eugenia will 
ecessarily amount to a short sketch. She was 

Roman maiden, skilled in philosophy and the 
arning of her day. After having been converted to 
the Christian Faith she was imprisoned. She was 
put to death in a foul dungeon on Christmas Day, 
\. D. 257. Her feast falls on Dec. 25th. 


OBLIGATION OF PROMISES 


If I promise God a certain percent of my income, 
am I obliged to keep this promise under pain of 
mortal sin?—M. H., St. Louis, Mo. 


In conscience a simple promise begets ; an obligation 
to fulfil it. The gravity of the obligation depends on 
the intention of the promissor. Ordinarily, simple 
promises bind one by the virtue of fidelity, which is 
usually a light obligation. In doubt, you should con- 

ilt your confessor. 


ASPIRANTS TO PASSIONIST ORDER 


Will you kindly tell me the requirements for 


entrance into the Passionist Order?—J. B. J., St. 
Mary, Ky. 

There are two Provinces of the Passionist Order 
in the United States, the Eastern and Western. The 
dividing line is the Ohio River. <Aspirants to the 
Order living west of the Ohio should communicate 


with the Very Rev. Father Provincial, Passionist 
Manastery, Norwood Park, Chicago, Ill. Those east 
of fe Ohio should communicate with the Very Rev. 
Father Provincial, Passionist Monastery, Union City, 
N. J. Detailed information will be furnished on 
request. 


COMMUNICATIONS 


ANENT GOD’S GEESE 
EDITOR, THE SIGN: 

I think the inquiry about “God's Geese” in the 
November issue of THE SIGN refers to the Sisters of 
Charity, known as the * ‘White Coronets,” the “French 
Sisters,” and the “Sisters of St. Vincent de Paul.” 
They wear a grey-blue habit and a glorified Normandy 
peasant head-dress. 

My aunt, a Sister of St. Joseph, used to tell the 
following story, related to her by one of these Sisters 
during the Civil War. 

A party of them, on the way from one hospital to 
another, had to make the trip in an army wagon. 
There were no seats, so they sat on the floor of the 
wagon, their flapping white head-dresses just showing 
above the sides. The driver met a friend on the road. 

Said the friend: “What have you in the wagon, 
Bill? Geese?” 

“Yes,” said Bill, “Jesus’ geese”. 

The friend approached and looked at the “geese.” 
Then he said: “Well, Bill, Jesus is lucky!” 

The Sister telling the story used to add that though 
the men sounded flippant, they were really quite rev- 
erent, and the name stuck to the Sisters as long as 
they remained in that locality. I think this must 
have been in West Virginia, as my aunt was in 
Wheeling during the war.—M. W., Brooklyn. 


THANKSGIVING FOR FAVOR 
EDITOR, THE SIGN: 
Please publish my sincere thanks to the Sacred Heart 
of Jesus for a favor received through His Mercy. 


I promised to have it published in THE SIGN if my 
request were granted—L.O.P. Newark, N. J. 


THANK YOU! 
EDITOR, THE SIGN: 

It is a real pleasure to make my little contribution 
to your most worthy cause. I only wish that it were 
many times more. 

Frankly I feel that I am receiving in THE SIGN 
itself just about the most that two dollars can buy 
and I surely hope there is something left over to 
help you in your wonderful work—though I can’t see 
how it is possible, for you to give us so much. 

We love especially to read of the experiences of 
our Missionaries and I know that there are many 
non-sectarian papers to whom these letters could be 
sold. There isn’t a travel or adventure story written 
which can equal these letters, to say nothing of the 
zeal and purpose they express. 

With sincere appreciation of your work, 

Very truly, 


C. G. O., Jackson Heights, N. Y. 
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Archconfraternity Comment 


(Intention of the Archconfraternity of the Sacred Passion for fanuary, 1920) 


HE Intention of the Archcon- 
fraternity of the Sacred Passion 
for January is that we may 
have more promoters. In the 
army of souls devoted to Christ 
Crucified, the promoters are the 
officers. Without them the 

Archconfraternity would be a disorganized mass 

of persons without any definite purpose in their 

devotion. With them and through them we hope 
to keep the Archconfraternity an organized army 
that will do big things for Jesus Crucified. 

A promoter is a man or woman who forms a 
band of fourteen or more members in the Arch- 
confraternity of the Sacred Passion. ‘They distrib- 
ute to their members the monthly leaflets con- 
taining thoughts on the Passion, and collect the 
annual dues of 15c to cover the cost of our printing 
and mailing bills. They receive a diploma and 
badge, and share in a monthly Mass besides the 
other indulgences of the Archconfraternity. 

Remember, in enrolling new members, that the 
only essential requisite for membership is to have 
one’s name registered as wishing to be devoted to 
Christ Crucified. We ask each member, however, 
to try to practice at least the first degree of the 
Archconfraternity, making the Five Offerings of 
the Precious Blood as printed on our leaflets. 





Our BookLetT 


Our Booklet on the Lay Apostolate has been 
grievously delayed; but we are keeping on file the 
names of those who have asked for it; and we hope 
to send it out very soon. 


An Open Forum 


We wish this page to be an open forum for the 
members of the Archconfraternity, especially with 
regard to the work of the Lay Apostolate. Your 
name will not be printed with your letter, unless 
you wish it to appear. Give us your ideas about 
this movement. ‘Tell us your experiences, if you 


have had any. ‘They may help others. Let us 
know what you think of the letters that we print, 
for example the one below. You may remember 
that one of the means suggested for bringing souls 
into the Church was to invite them to a Catholic 
Church service. Of course we would want that 
service to be all that it should be, especially when 
it should happen to be a sermon. And the follow- 
ing letter brings that idea out very forcibly. What 
do you think of it? . 


REMONSTRANCE FROM A CONVERT 

I think that to interest non-Catholics, as you have 
advised, by taking them to Catholic Churches, 
would be almost fatal. I am 33 years old. 26 
years were spent in attendance in Protestant chur- 
ches; the past 7 years in Catholic churches. And I 
must confess that it is a source of never-ending 
wonder to me how the AVERAGE priest can 
keep from blushing with shame when he leaves the 
pulpit and thinks about the kind of sermon he 
preached. (This particularly in view of the many 
years he has spent in preparing for his ministry.) 
I should be ashamed to take my intelligent non- 
Catholic friends to the average Catholic church, 
for this reason. The Protestant clergy depend upon 
their sermons to fill their churches. Mediocrity 
means empty pews. Protestants know of no such 
thing as parish boundaries. They go where they 
hear the best sermons. I have friends, priests, 
who pride themselves on their extemporaneous ser- 
mons. If they had a ghost of an idea how far 
they fall below the standard maintained in Protes- 
tant churches, I feel they would be startled into a 
little effort. I can understand perfectly how tiring 
it must be for a priest to say two Masses on Sunday 
and preach in addition. I do not clamor for leng- 
thy discourses. But I am tired of apologizing for 
second-rate sermons (? ) from our priests; and wil! 
not take my Protestant friends to hear them. 

We might answer this letter, but we feel that 
some of our readers would like to do so. We shal! 
print the best answer next month. 
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THE ARCHCONFRATERNITY 


The Archconiraternity of the Sacred Passion has been generously enriched with indulgences for bow living and the 
al condition for membership is to have one’s name registered. There are three 
Offerings of the Precious 
tations of the Cross once a week, besides saying the prayers of the 
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A Man of Good Will 
A Nativity Story 


By Enmw Drynis 


XTENSIVE building operations 
were in progress in the Church 
of St. Joseph, Pickle Lane, a 
shy thoroughfare in the med- 
iaeval town of Enniminster. 
Comparatively extensive, that is 
to say. The dual genius of the 

builder and decorator had not been requisitioned, 
and the operations were even more flimsy than those 
of the modern jerry builder, who, with all his 
faults, uses something more substantial than brown 
paper for his main fabric. Father Forbes, in short, 
was building his Christmas Crib. He was building 
it single-handed—no light job for an aged man— 
so aged that some people wondered how he got 
through his Mass. ‘The good Father was sorely 
put to it. ‘The work was well forward, but before 
Midnight Mass there were finishing touches to be 
done. One was the sprinkling of the snow and ice 
on the roof and he had been warned by his doctor 
never to mount a step-ladder. “The Father was not 
always obedient except to his ecclesiastical super- 
ior. Mrs. O’Shaunessy, his housekeeper, in ad- 
monishing him not to give away his watertight 
boots had seldom obtained results. 

She had been helping him with the Crib until 
culinary matters called her back to the rectory 
to prepare a meal which might, if all went well, 
be enjoyed by the Father himself. She left him 
with the snow-flakes and a pot of. gum, standing 
with his hoary old head a little on one side, sutvey- 
ing the effect of the work of his hands. 

“If only we had an ass, Mrs. O’Shaunessy,” 
the Father had said wistfully. He had said it many 
times before. The Crib was undoubtedly rendered 
lop-sided by the presence of an ox without its 
traditional companion. 

“We've prayed enough,” the housekeeper had 
replied, “‘and to the Little Flower, too, that was 
fond of animals, they say. Who knows, but we 
may get one yet? Sure and that’s a beauty that 
they’ve got in the bazaar.” 

It was shortly after Mrs. O’Shaunessy had gone 
to her natural sphere that another character ap- 
peared on the scene. He might be described as “an 
affluent stranger.” He came into the church and 
proceeded to stroll round with an air of curiosity, 
finding his way, in due course, to the building 
operations. He stood before the Crib, and his eyes 





—by no means unkindly, though shrewd and set 
in a keen countenance—began to twinkle. He 
was a stranger from a far land, and he had come 
to Enniminster to enjoy its antiquities. And, lo! 
here he had stumbled against a living antique! If 
he had been disappointed of a pre-Reformation 
sanctuary, he had come across a church where 
people played with toys at Christmas, like the 
mediaevals. True he might have discovered a 
similar phenomenon in his own country but the 
stranger was not in the habit of “nosing about” 
when at home. 


EING essentially a man of good will, he was 

delighted with the Church’s mode of telling 
the Christmas story. ‘Now, I do call that cute,” 
he observed to the highly flattered master-builder 
to whom he addressed himself with easy affability. 
“But,” he went on, surveying the grouped figures 
more critically, “I was brought up to believe that 
there was an ass as well as an ox in the 
original.” 

The belief had clung when others which he had 
been brought up in had decayed. 

The master-builder’s face fell. 
had been touched. “We can’t afford to buy an 
he explained. “We collected a little, but 
there was the hole in the roof to see to... . no, the 
church roof.” ‘The other’s eyes were scrutinizing 
the roof of the cave. 

“Pity!” the stranger said. “I saw a donkey just 
now in the toy bazaar off High Street, that would 
just match your cow.” 

“TI know,” the priest said, eagerly, “but it costs 
fifty-seven-shillings and sixpence—nearly three 
pounds!” He named the sum in awe. 


The sore spot 


a 2 
ass, 


The stranger was delighted at the naive estimate 
of costliness. It was really delicious—this little 
episode, quite worth paying for. 

“Look here,” said he. He took out his note- 
case and removed from it three one-pound notes. 
“Just send around to the bazaar and buy that 
donkey, and make this little show complete. Keep 
the change for the poor.” 

The old priest’s eyes were sparkling as they sur- 
veyed the wealth. So much so that the other, a 
shrewd observer of men, hastened to safeguard 
the situation. 

“Now, mind,” he said, “it’s for the donkey, 
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not for the hole in the roof; or the poor—you’ve 
got the half-crown for the poor.” 

“T understand,” Father Forbes said. “God bless 
and reward you. I will make a memento of you 
in my Masses tomorrow.” 

The stranger was just a little abashed at this 
promise of payment. He turned round and began 
to reéxamine the Crib. 

“You can’t improve on the Baby,” he said, with 
sudden conviction. ‘Then he concluded: ‘Well, 
I call the whole thing very cunning and it does 
you great credit.” 

He turned, on his heel and strolled off, quite 
extraordinarily pleased with his trafficking. 

The master-builder watched him as he strode 
across the nave, then glanced towards the unrec- 
ognized Presence in the Tabernacle. ‘That’s a 
man of good will,” he observed; “one day he will 
hear Your angels sing, right enough.” 


HEN he looked at the notes in his hand. The 

great question was who to send to the ba- 
zaar! He could not go himself for Mrs. Brown’s 
husband had expressed a willingness to go to con- 
fession if it were not for the presence of other 
people, and the priest had told her that he would 
be about the church before the usual time for 
hearing confessions. If he went to the bazaar, 
Mr. Brown might turn up and go away again, and 
Mr. Brown’s soul was worth many plaster asses. He 
would wait. Some one willing to do the errand 
might come along. 

Someone did come along. The second stranger 
was a complete, not to say startling, contrast to the 
first. Ragged and hungry-looking, he entered 
furtively and peered cautiously into the darkness, 
for the lights had been turned down, save at the 
far end. There did not appear to be stuff of much 
value about. The intruder had fallen on bad 
times. As a cracksman he had his code, and rob- 
bing a church would have been a second-rate job 
had not the Law by punishing sacrilege in a 
special manner lent a sporting element to what 
might otherwise have seemed a low trick. 

The new-comer turned his attention to the 
poor-box. He tapped the bottom of it. If it 
jingled—well? ‘True a man has, got pretty low 
down when he robs the poor instead of the rich, 
but, he argued with himself, the poor who receive 
the alms from a church-box are but grovelling 
hypocrites who go on their knees and mutter 
prayers for the purpose. He was no hypocrite; and 
he didn’t rob the real poor. 

The tapping of the box, however, only pro- 
claimed its emptiness. Its contents had doubtless 
already been turned into bread tickets for those 


who got down on their marrowbones and pretended 
to be pi—. 

At that moment there was a sound at the far 
end of the church. The intruder, who was half- 
way up the aisle, slipped hastily into a seat. Some- 
one coughed, and a footstep came down the dark 
church. Alas for ideals and the carrying out of 
the same! The man on the bench subsided onto his 
knees, as a precautionary measure, and assumed the 
attitude of prayer. 


HE vaulted darkness overhead called to his 

mind a picture connected with his childhood 
of the All-seeing Eye, an Eye particularly grue- 
some in the absence of facial setting, which gazed 
down from the vaulting of a sub-Parliamentary 
cellar upon Guy Fawkes. As a boy he had found 
pleasure in defying the terrifying representation of 
Omniscience. 

He turned his attention from the shadowed 
heights (they were not really so very lofty) to 
the spot at the end of the aisle, where the single 
incandescent light was shining. In addition to it, 
the rays of a lantern were turned full upon the 
little group in the cave. ‘The second visitor was 
not less interested than the first had been, though 
considerably more intrigued. He had imbibed a 
memory of the Christmas story along with that 
of the All-seeing Eye, but he had not connected 
this sort of thing with church-going. He was 
not at all sure that the All-seeing Eye would 
approve of it—which of course was in its favor. 
He contemplated the little waxen Babe in the 
manger. It was looking at him. “I’m not worth 
stealing,” it might have been saying; “nor is any- 
thing in My house here.” 

He glanced at the figures on either side, then 
back at the manger. Then he sat upright. He was 
out of conceit with himself for having gone down 
on his knees. It was a low trick. The face of 
the little waxen Baby still engaged his attention. 
So much so that he never noticed that someone was 
standing by, addressing him—an aged man with 
a hammer and a tin of nails in his hand. 

“All right, my good man,” the aged man said. 
“Don’t let me disturb you, go on with your prayers 
unless you want to go to confession.” 

The intruder didn’t, apparently, want to go 
to confession. He sat tight to his seat and answer- 
ed gruffly, “I’m not praying.” 

He was still looking at the little waxen Baby. 
It was just like a live baby. So perfect a model 
might have been worth stealing, but the man who 
had already repudiated the attitude of prayer never 
so much as made a valuation in those terms. He 
was getting on! 
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“Ah,” the priest said, interrogatively. 
are not a Catholic!” 

“J just came in because I had no where else to 
go,” the other said, tersely. “It’s snowing.” 

The priest regarded him with sympathy. He 
knew the meaning of a buttoned-up coat. “Out of 
a job?” he asked; and then added, as on an impulse, 
“Would you like to earn a shilling?” He followed 
on the affirmative answer with an explanation. 
All he wanted was someone not subject to giddiness 
to mount a step-ladder and sprinkle the top of his 
Crib with wool. 


HE stranger undertook the simple job read- 

ily. He performed it with intelligence that 

delighted the master-builder. Learning that the 

erection was called a Crib he grinned to himself, 

when the old gentleman warned him not to make a 

crack on the brown paper, “cracking a crib” having 
a particular meaning of its own in his profession. 

The task completed, the workman received his 
wage. He stood and made a critical survey of 
the result and of the erection as a whole. Then 
he came out with precisely the same comment as 
the previous visitor had made, “Oughtn’t there to be 
a donkey as well as a cow?” he asked. Memories 
of childhood were serving him in good stead. 

Father Forbes puckered his brow. The sore 
point again! “There ought,” he said, “and the tire- 
some thing is that I might have had one by now only 
there is no one to fetch it from the bazaar.” Then 
another thought struck him. He produced three trea- 
sury notes from his pocket. “Could you go round for 
me to the bazaar,” he said, “and buy the grey 
donkey that’s in the window, marked fifty-seven 
and sixpence?” He handed over the three notes. 
“You can keep the change for your trouble, it was 
given to me for the poor.” 

The recipient stood with the notes in his hand 
telling his ears that he believed them—as an act 
of faith. Grass-green guilelessness may be as- 
sociated with a certain type of benevolent old lady 
but ministers of religion had generally learnt their 
lesson before they reached white hairs and senile 
vertigo. But this might be a case of second 
childhood? Premier Childhood watched him from 
the Crib as he went off. 

The priest accompanied him to the door. “Stay,” 
he said, “it’s snowing. I will lend you my over- 
coat.” 

He went off and fetched the overcoat. It was 
warm though shabby. The messenger got into 
it and departed on his errand. When he had got 
clear of the church, and of Pickle Lane, he stood 
and reviewed the situation. It was full of humor. 
Every canon of his profession told him this, firmly. 





The absurd old buffer actually thought that he—a 
human being deprived of his right to a livelihood— 
would return to him with a fifty-seven and six- 
penny toy that had no business to have been made 
by blooming undercutting foreigners. 

Well, he was in luck for once. Three quid and 
no trouble. It was a rich joke. All this he told 
himself as he took the turning that lead to the 
toy shop. The grey donkey gazed out at him from 
the gay window. He glared at it, obedient to 
his self-imposed code of immorality. “They’ve got 
one donkey,” a certain part of him said jocosely 
to another part that was not feeling so elated as 
it should. “No need for another.” The old buffer 
would benefit by his lesson. It might save him 
doing the same with sixty-pounds. He walked on 
past the toy shop, and round another, where he 
came across a lunch room. 

He would go in here and feed—he was hungry; 
and then of course he would clear off to the next 
town. He could explain to the old buffer that he 
had been getting something to eat if—What the 
dickens (or words to that effect) was he thinking 
about?—-Him walking back with the moke under 
his arm! Some baa-lamb! And three donkeys! 

He thrust his hands into his pockets as he sat 
waiting for sausage and mash. Gosh! they were not 
his-pockets. They were the old chap’s. He had 
scored an overcoat as well. There was a bit of 
paper in one pocket. More notes? No—thank 
goodness! He didn’t want to blood the old boy 
white. It was only an old letter. It was dated 
just a year back, the present possessor was not above 
perusing its contents. 

“Your new Christ-Child is certainly a delightful 
model,” said the writer, “but I strongly disapprove 
of your saving the price of half a ton of coal to 
get it. Your study without a fire is an appalling 
idea, but it is certainly an extraordinarily lovely 
little Bambino.” 

“Queer old mug!” The reader replaced the 
letter and applied himself to the sausages and mash. 
They were uncommonly good. “What time did 
that blinking toy shop shut? 





HE toy shop, as a matter of fact, blinked its 
blinds at an earlier hour than the provision 

shops in High Street, having no perishable goods 
to dispose of. ‘The stranger from a far land who 
had visited the church in Pickle Lane a few hours 
before, and so generously donated the extra piece to 
its incomplete Crib, happened to be passing just 
as the assistant was drawing down the window- 
blind. He glanced in and beheld the donkey still 
standing in its place. “Hullo!” he said to himself. 
“That looks as though that excellent old gentleman 
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had earmarked my three pounds for his belfrey 
fund, after all.” 

The idea exasperated him; but he was a man 
trained to reasoned action and he liked to get 
at the rights of things. Conceivably there may 
have been a whole stock of grey donkeys, not mere- 
ly the one in the window. He proceeded to march 
into the shop just as they were closing the door 
to ascertain the sinister fact that no duplicate grey 
donkey had been sold that afternoon. No, he did not 
want to buy the animal himself. He retired in a 
grievous state of indignation with the little priest 
who had appeared so naive. He had been told 
that there was to be a midnight service at the 
church. Bothered if he wouldn’t go and find out 
the meaning of it! 


HE bazaar had been closed quite a long time 
when a man clad in a warm though shabby 
overcoat strode round the corner and placed him- 
self in front of it in an attitude that expressed 
frustrated purpose. He stared at the dark window 
then went up and tried the handle of the door. 
The whole street was deserted. Everyone had gone 
up to High Street where there was still life and 
movement. ‘The belated customer first banged on 
the door—hard. Then he felt about and discovered 
a private bell and pealed that. There being no 
response, he proceeded with somewhat startling 
resourcefulness to examine the lock of the door. 
A lock presented to him the challenge of a puzzle. 
It invited a solution. He dived into an under- 
pocket (there were no skeleton keys in the pockets 
of his overcoat) and produced some implement 
which proved to be a Sesame to the bazaar. The 
door yielded and in he walked. 

Luck favored him. He was able to illumine the 
darkness by aid of an electric torch which lay 
amongst the goods marked “useful presents.” By its 
rays he located the grey donkey. It was standing in 
its place, but covered over with a sheet of brown 
paper to protect it from the dust. Nothing could 
have been more convenient! Santa Clause himself 
walks abroad on Xmas Eve, late at night, carrying 
toys in brown paper. Such “swag” would provoke 
no comment, and the bearer, moreover, would be 
wearing an overcoat which reeked of respectability. 
He chuckled, Here was the solution to the situa- 
tion. The soft-hearted old gentleman could have his 
donkey and the messenger could stick to the notes 
and the canons of his profession. In a twinkling 


he had possessed himself of the donkey and was 
walking quietly towards Pickle Lane, the very 
moral of a parent of the approved type returning 
home on Christmas Eve. 

The messenger was not quite sure whether he 
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wished to encounter the old gentleman again. If 
the church were “accessible” he would prefer to 
deposit the moke and leave things at that. When 
he arrived at Pickle Lane a careful training caused 
him to sample the little side door which led to the 
sacristy. It was unfastened. He slipped in. The 
church was dark and deserted. But in the Crib 
a light was burning—a convenient guiding light. 
He crept towards it. A curtain was drawn across 
the entrance to the chapel in which the Crib had 
been erected. He lifted this and slipped behind. 
In another moment the ass had been set in its 
historic place. It was well in the background so 
that perspective might account for its lack of 
proportion to the other figures. (Scale, indeed, 
had not been attempted.) The Figure in the 
manger was outstanding. The intruder stood with 
his back to the curtain and surveyed the group 
with something of the pride of one who has had 
a hand in its making. 


HE little waxen Baby was gazing up at him 

with clear, candid, all-seeing eyes—the Bam- 
bino which had superseded the study fire. Then, sud- 
denly a thought presented itself. Suppose the 
missing donkey were to be identified by the bazaar 
people? He might be getting the old minister into 
trouble? Popish priests were like ticket-of-leave 
men, supposed to be capable of anything. ‘The 
thought was a disconcerting one. ‘The joke had 
suddenly lost its flavor, if indeed it had ever pos- 
sessed any. Life was a sickening business. The 
man whom his mother and others had called Sonny 
in the far-off days before he grew up and went 
to the War and afterwards to the dogs, and dis- 
guised his identity under the universal Bill, was 
taking a survey of it. A post-wartime crook is 
justified in his trade, but it can lead a man into 
situations where he no longer cares to be associat- 
ing with himself. It was Christmas time, more- 
over. Why should not he play the fool with the 
rest? “Blow it! He was a free man, in a free 
country.” 

He made a sudden bolt for it, almost as though 
he had been disturbed. The eyes of the waxen 
Baby followed him—like the All-seeing Eye of 
his youth. 


Y ‘eleven-thirty all was bustle and stir in the 
church. Lights were turned up and people 
trooped in. Amongst them came a stranger. He 
strode in, grim and purposeful, and asked for the 
priest. Father Forbes arrived on the scene, heading 
for his confessional. 
“T guess,” the stranger said, addressing him, 
drily, “that it’s you that’s going to confession. 
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Have you got me? How about that donkey?” 

A look of such deep sorrow came over the old 
man’s face that the speaker almost—not quite— 
relented. “I sent a messenger for it,” he explained, 
“and I am sorry to say he never returned. I hope 
he may only have met with an accident, but I fear 
that he may have been tempted and made off with 
the money.” 

“Phew!” the other said. 
you could trust?” 

“T did trust him,” the priest answered, “‘but he 
was a stranger to me, and he was destitute.” He 
then told the whole story as it had occurred. 

The listener was at a loss for a suitable outward 
comment. Interiorly he added to existing instances 
of great minds thinking alike by telling himself 
that the church evidently possessed already one of 
the missing animal’s breed. Then he found words 
in which to express himself—words which were 
accepted meekly by the priest in a spirit of contri- 
tion. 

“T am guilty of putting temptation in the poor 
fellow’s way,” he said. ““My housekeeper has been 
reproaching me, too. She had been praying to the 
Little Flower that we might complete the Crib, 
and when I told her about your gift she was de- 
lighted, and burnt several candles in thanksgiving. 
“Even now,” he went on, with a wan smile, “she 
believes it will be all right.” 

“Will the Little Flower find her another ass?” 
the stranger enquired with intended sarcasm. 

“She thinks so,” said Father Forbes without any 
sarcasm at all. 


““‘Wasn’t it someone 


ROPERLY speaking, the stranger ought to 

have walked off, disgusted, but the fascination 
of the place had got hold of him again. .The 
quaintness of the simple faith—faith in faithless 
human nature, and faith in a possible miracle—it 
was all so fresh. The uncommonness of the 
thing had not failed him. 

“Excuse me,” Father Forbes said, “I have to go 
back; it is nearly time for Mass.” 

He took his departure, but the other remained. 
His curiosity was piqued. He walked up St. Jos- 
eph’s aisle and took a seat in the bench in front of 
the Crib, which he understood was to be unveiled 
just before Mass. 

A few minutes later it-struck the hour. As the 
sacristy door opened to the little procession of 
priest and servers the curtain was drawn back from 
the brilliantly lighted Crib. 

Instinctively the man in the front bench looked 
past the central figures to the back of the Crib. 
On one side stood an ox and on the other an ass. 
A grey donkey, the fac-simile of the one in the 


toy bazaar, was playing its traditional part in the 
drama of the Nativity. The spectator stared in 
bewilderment. What did it mean? Was he ima- 
gining it? There was no motive for deception on 
the part of the guileless little priest. ‘The ques- 
tion of miracles presented itself—! 

“Come, come, come to the Manger,” sang the 
painstaking little choir, “Children come to the 
children’s King.” He glanced at the waxen Baby. 
The light turned full on its face seemed to have 
produced the effect of a smile. He was not sure that 
the Baby was not laughing! 


HEY started Mass but the bewildered stranger 
lingered on. He must wait and get to the 
bottom of this. 

He had to wait some little time after the Mass 
was over to get at Father Forbes. There was 
another apparent stranger also waiting for the 
priest, who found himself pounced upon as he 
emerged from the sacristy. 

“Did you notice anything in the Crib?” It was 
the donor of the notes asking the question. 

“Yes,” Father Forbes said. “The donkey was 
there.” 

“Where did it come from?” 

“T can’t say. It was not there when I drew the 
curtain over the Crib.” His tones were quiet. “My 
good housekeeper says it is the Little Flower’s 
doing.” 

At this moment the second waiting stranger step- 
ped up and exploded the insinuated explanation. 

“Excuse me, Sir, he said, “but I come from the 
toy bazaar. A most peculiar thing happened to- 
night. I had been out and left the place empty, 
and soon after I got back I thought I heard a noise 
in the shop. I went down and found that the door 
had been forced, but there was nothing missing 
except a large donkey.” He had arrested the atten- 
tion of his listeners. “But this is the strange part,” 
he went on. “I found this bit of writing and three 
pound notes in the place where the donkey had 
been.” He handed a piece of paper to the priest. 
The message ran: “Half-a-crown change owing to 
the minister of the church in Pickle Lane.” 

The shopman grinned. “As I was up and about 
I thought I'd just bring the change round,” he said, 
“as I heard you were having a midnight service. I 
suppose one of your young fellows has been having 
a little joke?” I couldn’t catch you before the 
service, but I’m not sorry I stopped. I saw the 


donkey in your little tableau. It looks very well.” 
The old priest’s face was glowing—almost as 

brightly as the face of the Infant in the manger. 
“Then there hasn’t been a miracle,” said the — 


stranger from a far land. 
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“No, thank God,” said Father Forbes. “Or 
rather, there has been a miracle—a miracle of 
grace.’ The tears of joy were standing in his eyes. 

“Td like to find that chap,” the stranger from 
afar said. “He’s the man I’ve been looking for for 
twenty years—a man one can trust.” 

“T owe him half a crown,” said Father Forbes. 


HEY were standing near the Crib now with- 

out its line of worshippers. Suddenly the 

priest cried, “There is someone moving behind the 
Crib.” 

His companion, pulled back the curtain. In the 
aperture a man clad in an overcoat was sleeping 
what was preéminently the sleep of the just. He 
woke up and stared at them. 

“My ood fellow!” the Father cried. “I am 
glad I have found you. I owe you half a crown.” 

“You very nearly didn’t,” said the man who was 
wearing his coat. “I stole the donkey, and took 
the notes back for a lark.” 
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It was a most unconvincing explanation of what 
is erroneously held to be the “best policy.” 

“T came back here to sleep because I was broke. 
I meant to leave the coat when I cleared off in the 
morning. I didn’t know there was going to be a 
service. I crawled in here and dropped off. I 
heard them singing ‘Come to the manger,’ and I 
guessed there was something up—” 

“You had got there first,” said Father Forbes. 
“But you are not going to clear off; you are going 
to spend Christmas with me.” 

Here the stranger from a far land stepped in. 
“Well,” he said, “I reckon you may have our 
friend for tomorrow, but I fancy, if he’s agreeable, 
that I’m going to take him back to America with 
me. Between you, you have revived my faith in 
human nature.” 

And Human Nature watched them from the 
manger, for to that end the Word was made 


Flesh. 





Knowing It All 
Ftomely Spiritual Number Seven 


By Hucu F. Biunt, LL. D. 


§ REMEMBER Bob and Alice 
when he Was five and she four. 
It was Bob’s first day at school. 
That long period had ended 
and brother and sister were 
sitting on the stone steps of 
’ their home engaged in earnest 
conversation; or rather, Bob was orating man- 
fashion while doting Alice was listening, eyes open 
wide and mouth as well, lost in amazement that 
one individual, and that her idolized brother, could 
have acquired all the knowledge he had in the few 
hours he had been separated from her. 

“So, you’re going to school, Bob,” said I. Bob 
lost his loquaciousness all of a sudden. Alice came 
to his rescue. “Yes,” she said energetically, “and 
he knows everything!” Bob did not dispute her; 
he admitted the charge. He liked being a hero. 

Bob and Alice now are grown up, graduated 
from the university. I know they have forgotten 
that little incident of childhood which gave me a 
chance to be so learnedly snobbish and to smile at 
their innocence in thinking that the ability to spell 
“cat” and to count up to ten constituted a library 
of universal knowledge. 
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If I told them about it now, they would have 
a good laugh at their childish ignorance and inno- 
cence and self-satisfaction. How ridiculous they 
were then and how different things are now! Of 
course they did not know everything then, but they 
do know everything now. ‘They are educated. 
The university has given them a diploma to that 
effect, and they would resent anybody smiling 
cynically and questioning their pretentions to learn- 
ing, to knowing it all; for if a college graduate 
does not know it all, who under the sun does? 

I suppose some day fifty years from now, if 
Bob and Alice keep on studying and learning they 
will look back pityingly to their twenties and smile 
at their present self-sufficiency just as today they 
would smile at the picture of Bob in his five years 
knowing everything. 

I have seen old men take that attitude, confess- 
ing that the more they studied the more they 
realized how little they really knew, how vast the 
great body of knéwledge and how slight the im- 
pression their nibbling had made upon it. Most 
of them were not sincere in this belittling of their 
knowledge. , I can see them bridling up if anyone 
declared that they were relatively ignorant, for they 
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still cherished the notion that they were pretty well 
informed and had acquired as much learning as any 
man could in this short space of life. 

For when all is said and done, your learned man 
is something of an intellectual snob. He does not 
mean to be a snob, of course. He may be very 
gentle, very tolerant, but he knows that he is Gulli- 
ver among the Lilliputians. He is of the race of 
giants and cannot help it if he is continually re- 
minded of the dwarf nature of those who surround 
him. For he is an authority! 


ALWAYS smile when I read that a certain pro- 

fessor is an authority, say on astronomy. He 
has measured Betelgeuse and Mira and knows how 
long it takes their light to travel to the earth. He 
does know a lot about astronomy—granted. Also 
a lot of things “that ain’t so.” But an authority! 
He has but grazed the surface when there are mil- 
lions of miles of the unknown for him to dig into. 
He is an authority quite as much as little Bob knew 
everything. For somehow the authority never gets 
beyond that first day in school. And so with the 
scientists of every branch. There is always a miss- 
ing link that stays missing. Very easy to impress 
the listening Alices who sit enraptured at the know- 
ledge displayed by the one that is presumed to 
know everything. And the world in general so far 
as knowledge is concerned is a very confiding little 
Alice. It is pretty hard to check up Bob when 
Bob has gone to school and you have not. 

Now no one is going to crap at the scientists any 
more than at Bob for going to school; but as we 
refuse to grant that Bob knows everything we also 
refuse to grant that the scientists know everything 
either, even when they admit it, taking advantage 
of our inability to check them up. 

Knowledge is a pretty relative thing after all, 
ind it is only a very great man—even a saint—that 
will honestly admit how ignorant he is. Not that 
the saints have not been friends to learning. If 
we have any culture left on the earth today, it is 
all due to the good monks who preserved the in- 
heritance of wisdom and handed it down from 
generation to generation. 

The saint is never an enemy to science. He 
knows that it is from God, that knowledge about 
things is also knowledge of Him Who created 
them. But he has the sense of proportion and puts 
things in their right place. Science is the hand- 
maid while Religion is the queen. Religion is 
indeed knowledge par excellence, the knowledge 
of God. Hence with the saints, while they culti- 
vated science, toiled incessantly in the making of 
books, there was no exaggeration of the importance 
of book-learning. . They felt with St. Paul—“If 


I speak with the tongues of men and ot angels and 
have not charity, I am become as sounding brass 


or a tinkling cymbal.” (I Cor. XIII,I) 
HOMAS A. KEMPIS evidently had these 


words in mind when he wrote: “Every man 
naturally desires to increase in knowledge; but 
what doth knowledge profit without the fear of 
the Lord? Better is the humble peasant that 
serveth God than the proud philosopher who, desti- 
tute of the knowledge of himself, can describe the 
course of the planets. He that truly knows him- 
self becomes vile in his own eyes, and has no delight 
in the praise of men. If I knew all that the world 
contains and had not Charity what would it avail 
me in the sight of God who will judge me accord- 
ing to my deeds? Rest from an inordinate desire 
of knowledge, for it is subject to much perplexity 
and delusion.” 

One never knows when to stop when quoting 
from the Jmitation. A Kempis can never be im- 
proved upon save by the Scriptures. He knows 
human nature; what he says is said once and for 
all. And there is nothing upon which he has written 
so strongly as upon the folly of exaggerating the 
importance of book learning. ‘The older we get 
the more we appreciate him. Reading him in our 
youth we are inclined to dismiss him as a mere 
preacher. But the years bring us the experience 
that enables us to say at every line we read—““That 
is right.” And the years surely bring us experience 
as to the insufficiency—we almost said negligibility 
—of book-learning. 

One could do a mighty tome about saints and 
scholars. ‘There is no department where the man 
of holy life has not shone. He has enriched every 
part of science, arts and letters, not in spite of his 
sanctity that raptured him to another world, but 
because of it. The power of God, the knowledge 
of God is not necessarily bound up in books. The 
apostles were not strong on cultural learning as a 
rule, yet they converted the world to Christ. Their 
lack of knowledge of books was no detriment to 
them. The heresiarchs of every age have been men 
of learning; indeed, they were puffed up with it, 
with their own importance. ‘They adapted things 
to their own purpose. Gibbon read everything 
under the sun and twisted it to suit his own damn- 
able thesis against Christianity. Knowledge to 
these men was an evil, for pride of intellect is a 
Luciferian pride. 


ig ina we have the tendency to become intel- 
lectual snobs. We are exaggerating the im- 
portance of book-wisdom to the exclusion of more 
important wisdom. We want to send everybody 
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to high school and college. Illiteracy is put down 
as a crime. 

The girl who works in a factory is loaded with 
our sympathy. We ache to give her a chance to 
uplift herself. But she does not want that “uplift.” 
She is generally happy and cannot grasp your idea 
at all that because she does not know a lot of 
historical facts and has not a smattering of some 
other language besides her own she is to be pitied 
and condescended to. She is well content with her 
grammar school education and with her position in 
life, an honorable position. 

There are so many uplifters who see red when 
you discredit their aim to give everybody a university 
education. You are at once put down as of a 
feudal or mediaeval temperament, seeking to keep 
the people in bondage. But we can all be good 
friends to the people—that is ourselves—desire to 
see them all attain to an abundance of this world’s 
blessings and at the same time be averse to treating 
them as if they were menials so long as they can- 
not write a degree after their name. 

For after all it is character that counts-—or in 
other words—the soul. And souls can be cultivated 
without any encyclopedia. As I look back over 
years in the ministry I find that the great men and 
women I have met were not the highly educated 
ones, but those who had never received more than 
a common school education—and some of them not 
even that—some of them not even able to write 
their name. But real men and women they were, 
for the grace of God was in them. 

They made no stir in the world, just worked and 
prayed, not over-ambitious for the world’s goods, 
finding in their children, in the constricted family 
circle a wonderful amount of happiness. ‘They 
had contentment. ‘They would not have under- 
stood you, let alone believe you if you insinuated 
that their supposed contentment was but slavery and 
that they had been deprived of everything worth 
while in being deprived of a college education. 
Would they have been happier if they had been 
given a great knowledge of books? Perhaps yes, 
perhaps no. I come to believe that the two things 
anyway are not relative. 

Some of the most useless, most selfish men are 
men very learned. Learning alone never yet made 
aman great. A help, of course, if used rightly— 
as Augustine, as Aquinas—but the pursuit of 
knowledge for the very sake of knowledge is a 
miserliness the same as the hoarding up of gold 
for its own sake. Knowledge is power, just as 
money is power. Both may lift to heights of 
Heaven or dash to depths of Hell. It is the spirit 
that quickeneth. 





THE f SIGN 


‘Bo? of the university laughs at Bob of the 
kindergarten; Bob of the eighties will laugh 
at Bob of the twenties; and Bob in Heaven will 
laugh at Bob of the eighties or at Bob if he lived 
eighty thousand years. “Now we see as in a glass 
darkly” Our capacity is so limited, our time is so 
short in comparison with the amount to be known 
that at best the most learned who has read every- ~ 
thing has just touched the surface. In spite of all 
our studies we remain pretty ignorant; anyway 
very far from knowing it all. And there’s a lot 
of the knowledge we have acquired that we could 
get along very well without. As the old Irish cab- 
driver said to his fare who reproached him for not 
knowing where a certain building was—“TI could 
know enough and not know that.” 

I recall a youth years ago who determined to 
read the entire Encyclopedia Brittanica. He would 
be educated then! He got as far, I think, as the 
Ac’s. Not very far, but relatively that’s about as 
far as any of us get in learning. Bob at five is 
not much different from Bob at eighty-five. He 
can he said to have only one thing at eighty-five 
that he did not have at five—disillusionment. 

Well, if he has acquired that, he has learned a 
lot—that earth is but a primary grade, and earth 
very empty. And if at the end he has learned the 
one thing necessary—to love God—he has at last 
acquired a wonderful education. He may not be 
able to sign his name, but he has a store of learning 
that dwarfs the little dust heaps of the book-worms. 
And if anybody knows it all, he does. 





Star Sign 


By Lots Donovan 


Still over the Earth, a Star, 
Still in a Manger, God, 

And all of us yet travelling are 
The Way the Shepherds trod. 


Still, in the sky, a Sign! 
Look up, and hearken, too, 
For sounding yet are Songs divine, 
Telling the Tale anew. 


And oh, arise and come! — 
The Star were useless still, 

Had Shepherds, by their charges dumb, 
Slept, on Judea’s hill. 

















’ MID all the 


halle- 
lujahs, for the thoughtful soul 


Christmas 


there is a strain of sadness, 
which is sounded by the words 
of St. John concerning our 
Divine Redeemer, “He was in 
the world and the world was 











APOSTOLATE 


unto His own and His own received Him not.” 
This thought, I say, must bring a strain of sadness 
into the glad rejoicings of Christmastide. 

Is it not, however, an even sadder thought to 
remember that Jesus Christ has been living in the 
world for nineteen hundred years, and that still 


a great part of the world knows Him not, that 
daily He comes among His own and His own 


receive Him not? 





made by Him and the world knew Him not. He 
came unto His own and 

His own received Him 

not.” WHY 


These words remind us 


NOT TRY ? 


I say “His own,” be- 
cause I shall not speak 


how the Christ Child was 
received by men, the very 
men He came to save. 
They bring back the pict- 
ure of that first Christ- 
mas night, when Mary 
could find no shelter for 
herself but a stable, and 
for her Baby no resting 
place except the feeding- 
trough of animals. 

Yet this first night of 
His earthly life was but 


a prophetic picture of 
what was to _ happen 
throughout the entire 


career of our Savior. 
For thirty years He 
lived in obscurity, known 
only to the few poor folk 
of Nazareth, as the Son 
of Joseph the Carpenter. 
During His three years of 
public life He was known 





Tradition tells us that the Three Wise 
Men, after they had returned into their 
own country, made many converts for the 
Babe of Bethlehem, and brought many 
souls to follow Christ, even though they 
were not able to bring these souls to Christ 
Himself. 

How much easier it should be for us to 
bring souls to follow the Babe of Bethle- 
hem; for we can bring them to Himself. 
Every lamp burning before the tabernacle 
is another Star of the East to light the way 
to Emmanuel, “God with us;” every altar 
is another Bethlehem, where the Christ 
Child is born daily; every Catholic Church 
is another Palestine where Jesus lives with 
us and we with Him. 

If you are willing to work with us in 
the Lay Apostolate, next Christmas day 
you may be able to offer to the Christ 
Child something far more precious than 
“gold, frankincense and myrrh,”—a soul, 
brought to Him through your efforts. 








here of the millions of 
pagans who know nothing 
of Christ, but I shall 
refer only to His own 
chosen people, Christians 
themselves. 

Take, as an illustration, 
our own country, sup- 
posed to be a Christian 
nation. Is it not true that 
for five-sixths of our 
population Jesus Christ 
Who lives among them 
is unknown? Let us see. 

To the one hundred 
million souls in America 
outside of the Catholic 
Church this day, Jesus 
Christ is someone who 
lived and died nineteen 
centuries ago. "To some 
of them, indeed, He is 
God. To most of them 
He is simply a man. But 
to all of them He is some- 


to comparatively few people and received by but a 
handful. Even of those who knew Him, most 
regarded Him either as a magician or a madman. 
And as at His birth He had been thrust out of the 
city of His chosen people to be born in a stable, so 
at His death He was driven from Jerusalem to 
perish on the Cross. 

“He was in the world and the world was made 
by Him and the world knew Him not. He came 


‘body who left this earth nineteen centuries ago, 


and has never returned to it. 

Yet we Catholics know that Jesus Christ is living 
today in their midst just as really as He lived in 
Palestine of old, and just as He has lived among 
His children all through the centuries. We know 


that before He ascended into heaven, He promised 
to remain with us “all days, even to the consum- 
mation of the world.” He has kept that promise. 





Ai the Last Supper He disclosed the secret of 
how He was to remain with us. He took a 
little piece of bread, and by His divine power 
placed Himself invisibly yet really under the ap- 
pearance of that bread; and then gave to His 
Apostles and their successors to the end of time the 
power and the commandment to do that same thing. 
Thus, for nineteen hundred years, Jesus Christ 
has been living on this earth. He lives upon earth 
today. And He will be with His children in this 
way “all days, even to the consummation of the 
world.” 

For us every Catholic Church is another Pales- 
tine, where Jesus lives with us and we with Him 
just as the people did in Galilee of old. 

For us Christmas is not simply a memory. At 
the words of His priests Jesus is born again daily 
upon our altars. Calvary is not a memory, only. 
Upon our altars each morning Jesus in Holy Mass 
goes through the old sacrifice of the Cross. Nor is 
the rest of the life of Christ something merely that 
was over and done with nineteen centuries ago. 
Jesus lives with us now as really as He lived with 
the folk of Nazareth. 

When our heads just reach above the altar rail, 
He comes to us in Holy Communion and presses 
us to His Sacred Heart just as He embraced the 
little children of old. 

When we are ill, He comes through the streets 
on one of His “sick calls” to visit our homes, just 
as He visited the home of Martha and Mary and 
Lazarus in Bethany. 

If we get away from Him by sin, He forgives us 
in the confessional as He forgave the sinners of 
His own time. 

If we are married, He blesses our marriage with 
His Presence as He so wondrously blessed the wed- 
ding in Cana of Galilee. 

And, please God, when the end comes, He will 
be at our bedside in Holy Viaticum to go with us 
on that last journey, while before our body is 
laid to rest it will come once more before Him for 
His last blessing. 


OU see, then, how our Lord does live among 

us and how we live with Him and grow up 
around Him, just as did the people in Palestine 
nineteen centuries ago. Jesus promised that He 
would stay with us; and He has kept that promise. 
Yet, for these hundred millions in our own 
country the words of St. John are all too true. “He 
was in the world and the world was made by Him 
and the world knew Him not. He came unto 
His own and His own received Him not.” Like 
the chosen people of old, these chosen people of the 
New Law do not know Him Who lives in their 





THE fT SIGN 








midst, and even while He is among them, they are 
getting further and further away from Him. 

This is the thought that shadows the brightness 
of Christmas. And this is the thought which above 
all others should urge you to join the Lay Apostolate 
movement of the Archconfraternity of the Pas- 
sion, which is trying to bring some of these souls 
back to their Divine Lover. 


WE Catholics have Christmas not only as a 
memory, but as a reality. We and our 
children have the Christ Child not merely in 
figure, but Himself living with us in our taber- 
nacles—Emmanuel, God with us. Yet, immed- 
iately around us are these millions who know Him 
not, who do not know that He is living in their 
midst, one of their neighbors. 

Can we be indifferent to this thought, espec- 
ially during this Christmas season? We sorrow 
at the story of the Christ Child being refused 
admittance to the inns of Bethlehem; yet we, 
perhaps, think nothing of His being refused en- 
trance into these millions of hearts for love of 
whom He came into the world, for whose salvation 


He died on the Cross. 


F Spin while this is the thought that should urge 
you to bring souls to Christ, it is also the most 
effective arguiaent you can use in attracting those 
souls back to the Faith of their Fathers. 

If Jesus lives among us in the Blessed Sacrament 
of the altar, as Christians have believed since the 
beginning, as their own forefathers believed, then 
why keep themselves and especially their children 
away from Him? Why not come back to the 
Babe of Bethlehem Whose arms are outstretched to 
receive and welcome them? 

But if Jesus does not live with us, then Chris- 
tianity since the beginning has been a huge farce; 
and it should be given up altogether. 

There is just one New Year’s resolution we 
would ask you to make. That is, to work with us 
in trying to bring one soul to Jesus. What hap- 
piness would be yours if next Christmas when 
you kneel once more at the crib you should be able 
to offer to our Lord the Christmas gift of a soul. 

The Christ Child is saying, “Will you not try 
to bring one soul to Me in return for all that I 
have done for you?” 

We-shall do our best to help you. Send 10 cents 
for a copy ef our booklet and see how easy it is to 
do something really worthwhile in the interests 
of our Lord Jesus Christ. 

The Reverend Moderator 
St. Michael’s Monastery 
Union City, N. J. 
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Happy New Year! 
By C. L. 


If Winter is drear, Oh why should we fear 
Our measure of sorrow and pain? 

Spring will bring flowers, Summer bright hours, 
And Autumn the fruit and the grain. 


Our Little Missionaries 


HAPPY New Year to you all! You cannot 

be happy without a good conscience. You 
like to ask singular questions and to strive for 
answers to them. I suggest this one to be put 
each one to himself or herself. “What was the 
most regrettable thing I did during the past 
year?” 

Was it word, deed or, perhaps, omission? Do 
you regret it because you made a fool of yourself 
before others? ‘That matters very little. Because 
you wounded others—perhaps your parents? It is 
well, indeed, to regret that. Or because God 
was offended by it? This it is about which you 
should be most concerned if you really mean what 
you repeat in your act of contrition, “most of all 
because I have offended Thee!” 

True regret or sorrow begets caution and purpose 
of amendment. Caution says: I am weak, and 
I shall very likely be tempted in the same way 
again. The purpose of amendment steadies us 
and determines us, with God’s help, successfully 
to overcome the temptation. But it must be strong, 
incere and persistent. ‘Those are solemn words you 
say to God on your knees in the confessional, “I 
firmly resolve .to amend my life!” They 
should keep echoing in your heart each day, each 
ur, until you return to Him with a clear con- 
ence, ; 


vt 
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Dappy Sen Fu 


_ Not only Irishmen make “bulls.” Examine this one 
from China land: “A poor Chinaman makes his living 
acting as substitute for rich Chinamen condemned to 


* death,” 





The Children Suffer 


OU have often heard how sin and all dis- 

obedience to God’s law lead to misfortune 
even in this life. From what your catechism tells 
you about the holy Sacrament of Matrimony you 
know how great a sin it must be to contemn our 
Lord’s commandment, “What God hath joined to- 
gether let no man put asunder.” Disregard of this 
divine commandment has grown to such an ex- 
tent that there are now 1,318,000 children in our 
country who are strangers to the blessings of a 
true home presided over by loving parents. 


At Five to Twelve, 1925 
A Fracas with a Sequel 


By RicHarp A. RoBERtTs 


T was December 31st. Since Christmas it had 

been a gala week at St. Augustine’s; festive 
spirit ran high; between sports and numberless good 
things, the boys of the boarding school were 
supremely happy. And so a fierce fist fight seemed 
shocking. But such a fracas was on. The usual 
ring of yelling onlookers shifted irregularly as a 
fighter fell back or advanced. The bigger fellow 
was one Fred Wagner. He was evidently more 
than a match for his enemy, Jimmie Mulhern. 
The smaller boy was mainly on the defensive, but 
off and on he drove home a telling blow that 
brought howls of delight and applause from tlie 
surging ring around. 

“Stick it out, Jimmie! He’s weakening!” 

“Plant him, an’ end it up!” screamed a Wagner 
friend. 

“Get him in the nose, Jimmie! 

And Jimmie did. “Smack!” and “spurt!” 
Wagner cupped his hands under his nose, and for- 
got his guard. Jimmie followed up his advantage, 
and drove the other back against the iron fence. 
At that, the two were wedged away from one 
another. 

“Come on, Jimmie! He can’t stand any more!” 





THE T SIGN 


“Let’s go, boys! Here comes the Brother!” 
And in an escort of companions, both antagonists 
almost vanished from sight. In a moment there 
was no detailed evidence of a fray. 


FRAY had been threatening since Thanks- 

giving. Continually, Wagner had asserted his 
bullying spirit in petty ways. It was his first few 
months at St. Augustine’s and, owing to age and 
size, he had escaped punishment from the boys, 
while he was too wise to jeopardize himself with the 
faculty. Jimmie’s victory would inaugurate an 
epoch of peace and independence. That afternoon 
and evening hero worship burned brightly. Jimmie 
was regretful, in a sense, when the bell sounded 
for bedtime. What boy cannot enjoy the thrill of 
a conqueror! It was 11:30 at ‘lights out’! How- 
ever, had the Brother been so unfeeling as to make 
a tour of inspection, he would have found the 
hundred and forty lads of St. Augustine’s still up 
and wide awake, determined to see the Old Year 
out and the New Year in. Jimmie’s roommate was 
an exception. Somnolence was his dominant weak- 
ness. Jimmie Mulhern sat at the foot of his own 
bed, gazing out the window. He fell into a brown 
study. Naturally, his subject thought was the 
afternoon’s battle. How glad he was that it came 
to an end when it did! He could only wonder how 
he had held out for that last five minutes. He was 
exhausted and burning from a shower of severe 
blows. Sub-consciously he had determined to keep 
at it till he fell helpless. His blood was up, the 
sense of righteous wrath sustained him. He had 
been extra fortunate, all round. In passing the 
President’s room, just before supper, he had over- 
heard Brother Benedict: “When I found out the 
circumstances, I was only too glad to let it pass. 
Wagner deserved a thrashing, and young Jimmie 
must have given it to him with interest. Do you 
blame me for winking at it?” Well, it all went 
to show what one could really do, when he really 
made up his mind to do it. 

“Oh boy!” Suddenly it dawned upon Jimmie 
that it was nearly midnight, and he had made no 
resolutions for 1926. He crept quietly over to his 
table, and brought back a pad and fountain pen to 
his post at the window. ‘“What’ll I write?” he 
mused. No answer came, save perplexity. He 
knew he was not a Saint Aloysius, but still he could 
not think of anything glaring that he ought to 
legislate against. Yet there were a multitude of 
things in his everyday life that were going askew. 
Only too often, in a bid between study and some 
easier alternative, laziness won out gloriously; and 
in a conflict with distractions during chapel time, 
he frequently lost out sadly; even in games, 


Victory would have knighted him oftener, had he 
been less willing to accept defeat. What he needed 
in his everyday life was more “fighting blood,” 
more determination “to win at all costs.” It was 
such a dogged determination that carried him 
through that day’s fight against big odds. If only 
he swung more of that spirit into other things— 
into his studies and prayers and games, he would be 
a hero, even in his own heart. He would be a 
success in most everything, and many times had he 
confided to himself that some day he wanted to 
“amount to something big and worthwhile.” 

“T wonder what would urge me to put up a 
harder fight?” he murmured. Then by some 
transition of thought’s train, he recalled a visit 
paid the boys, a week before, by a Passionist Chinese 
Missionary, on his way back to the Orient. He had 
exhorted them to try to do something, in their own 
way, for his hard mission. “It seems to me that 
I need something like that,” thought Jimmie, “to 
steady me, off and on, almost every day. Some- 
thing that’s general and particular, too.” He 
reached for his pen, but the moonlight was too 
broken by fleecy clouds to write where he was. He 
made another trip on tiptoe to his table, and felt 
around for his flashlight, a Christmas present from 
his mother. He laid it on the table with the rays 
directed away from his sleeping roommate. Then 
he wrote and, having signed his name, read the 
paper in a whisper: “During 1926, Ill fight my 
honest best to study hard, and pray hard, and play 
hard, when it is time to do these things, and to 
cheer me on, I'll do it for the Passionist mission in 
China. James J. Mulhern.” 

He looked at his watch and wrote down the time, 
“five to twelve, 1925.” As he looked up from the 
paper and reached for an envelope, his eyes fell on 
the upright crucifix, silhouetted against the wall, in 
the ray of light. “Isn’t that odd,” thought Jimmie, 
“the Passionist who gave our retreat last fall wore 
a crucifix in his belt.” He slipped the envelope 
under the base of the cross—for safe keeping. 


’ 


RESTFUL MOTORS 


About six o’clock in the evening a Tyrrel taxi, 
turning out on the Hamilton Road to pass a rig 
turning right into Mohawk Street, crashed head-on 


into the car of Jack Brillinger. Mr. and Mrs. 
J. Brillinger and Mrs. M. Smith were severel} 
injured, and were removed to the hospital, both 
cars suffering severely, the engines having inter- 
locked through the force of the smash. They 
were reported this afternoon to be resting easily.— 
The Toronto Mail and Empire. 
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Charity in Shenchowfu - - - The Road to Yuanchow - - - Father 
Raphael and His Postulants - - - Gemma’s League 


Charity in Shenchowfu 


By the Sisters of CHarITY 


N the fourteenth of September, Father Dom- 
inic (now Monsignor Langenbacher) 
brought over two little boys to the convent, 

Simon and Augustine Lee, asking us to take 
care of them, This started our boys’ orphanage. 
The mother of these children was murdered last 
Easter Sunday. As they have been baptized 
Catholics, the Fathers have been trying to get 
them from their uncle who is not a Christian. 
For a long time the uncle was unwilling to give 
them up, but finally consented. A little slave 
girl came with the two boys; she takes care of 
them, and we are hoping that we will be able to 
keep her forever in the Mission. Her devotion 
to the two boys is remarkable. We now have 
five orphans, and sincerely hope some good bene- 
factors will help us to support them. Perhaps 
the school girls would have old clothing that we 
could make over into the Chinese i fu. One day 
little Simon was playing with a ball and it burst. 
He brought it to Sister Patricia Rose and asked 
her to give it some medicine. Sister put adhesive 
tape on it, and everyone who came along had to 
see the medicine. 

We had the Stations of the Cross erected in our 
chapel today. The ceremonies were most impres- 
sive. Father Dominic spoke of the great indul- 
gences attached to this devotion of the Way of 
the Cross. We are indeed thankful to be able to 
make the Stations in our own little chapel. For 
the first time since our arrival we had recreation 
indoors. It was very bright for this time of the 
year. 

On the twentieth of the month we received a 
quantity of mail. It seemed like Christmas. It 
was Sunday and the anniversary of our departure 
ceremony at dear old St. Elizabeth’s although the 


date was not the same. The rest of the week 
Sister Devota was kept busy trying to make 
accounts balance, This Chinese money is a real 
puzzle. Here in Shenchowfu, the value of the 
dollar is never the same. Father Paul said they 
were many dollars out of the way, so that infor- 
mation was encouraging. 

On Thursday, the twenty-fourth, Sister Electa 
conducted a drawing lesson in the school. She 
gave the children pieces of crayon to use. They 
were delighted and made wonderful attempts at 
using the colored chalk. The Chinese can do 
anything in the line of handiwork, and even the 
smallest child seems to show remarkable talent. 
We have fourteen pagans among the pupils in 
the girls’ school. On the twenty-seventh the 
Fathers Sent over some dainties to help us cele- 
brate our departure from the home shores. We 
do believe they would deprive themselves of 
everything to give it to us, The twenty-ninth will 
remain in our memory a long time. It was our 
catechist’s birthday and, according to Chinese 
custom, we had to present her with a gift and 
go over to her place to have some tea and refresh- 
ments. It is considered very polite to ask one’s 
age, so of course we did not omit this politeness 
during our visit. 

We placed a picture of the Little Flower in 
our Chapel today, and decorated her statue as 
best we could, as tomorrow will be her feast- 
day. We have great fun over our garden. We 
have a postal card of a garden in California, 
and call it a picture of the garden in front of our 
compound as we hope it will be. Elizabeth, 
our gate-keeper, is very enthusiastic about it, 
and reminds us of it every time we pass that 
way. Well, the potato stalks have appeared 
above ground, but we fear the bugs or ants will 
eat the stalks before the potatoes have time to 
appear. Monica is doing the cooking ever so 





THE MISSIONARIES WISH YOU: A VERY PROSPEROUS AND HAPPY NEW YEAR 
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SUCCESS OF HUNAN MISSIONS 


DEPENDS ON PRAYERS AND POCKETBOOKS 





JUST A FEW OF THE HUNDREDS BEING FED DAILY AT THE SHENCHOWFU MISSION 


much better and has learned to cook vegetables 
in only water and salt. By the time thé potatoes 
are ready, she will be a good cook. 

Father Dominic told us recently about a woman 
who gave up her son to the Mission because her 
family is facing starvation on account of the 
shortage of rice. A Chinese must be in dire need 
when she will part with a son, If the Mission 
did not receive the boy, he would probably have 
been sold to some pagan for a few dollars. 

On Saturday afternoon, Father Cuthbert came 
over to the convent with forty boys from the 
school and asked us to teach them the Bene- 
diction hymns. While teaching the words to the 
boys, the door of the class room was filled with 
heads—soldiers, small boys and girls, men and 
women—all curious to know why all those boys 
were in our part of the Mission. We hope that 
by the time the Prefect Apostolic is to be in- 
vested with the purple, which will be less than 
two months, we shall have the boys ready to 
sing. The tiles are being laid on the roof of the 
new dispensary. The women laborers stand in 
a row and hand the tiles from one to another, 
and the last woman places them where they are 





+ Teereeliel 


wanted, To us it seems strange that women and 
girls should do such work; some of them are 
not more than fifteen or sixteen years old. 

One afternoon two of us went to visit a dear 
old lady convert. We were much surprised to 
find the streets crowded with soldiers and most 
of the stores stripped of their wares. Upon 
going a little farther, we noticed that some of 
the stores had armed soldiers at the doors. We 
recognized some of the soldiers who had come 
to the Mission for medicine. So we felt safe. 
As we went along, we noticed strange-looking 
soldiers who were very well armed and wearing 
good shoes, They had probably come to raid 
Shenchow, but finding the other soldiers on guard 
passed along. Judging from the appearance of 
the streets, trouble is near. The Christians and 
pupils seemed delighted when they saw us on 
the street, as this was our first appearance in this 
part of the city. The streets are so narrow that 
it is impossible to walk two abreast, and even 
then one gets an occasional bang of a pail swing- 
ing on a man’s shoulder. Finally, we reached 
the old lady’s home, and how amazed we were! 
There she was in a dark hole; no such thing as 
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a window. They brought us a lantern to see the 
way. The poor old creature was sitting up in a 
so-called bed, crying and moaning with pain. 

She was delighted to see us. The odor of the 
place was frightful. Cancer is a terrible disease, 
but I think it is worse in China than in any other 
place. We spoke to her about the goodness of 
God and how He loved her; this consoled her 
very much. 

On the following day we again visited her. 
she seemed much worse. Marie went with us 
io explain about the Sacrament of Extreme Unc- 
tion, The poor woman was in a terrible condition. 
We sent Marie back to the convent for a piece of 
rubber sheeting, while we bandaged the infected 
part of her poor body. While waiting for Marie 
to return, the old lady ordered refreshments for 
us. Two bowls of Chinese food and dirty black 
chopsticks were brought to us. We assure you 
it was a real penance. Then came tea, and we 
had to bow and smile and show how pleased 
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we were. Father Dominic was anxious to give 
her the last Sacraments, but the poor woman 
wanted to straighten out things before he came. 
While there we met a little girl whom we thought 
was a relative, but the old lady told us she 
bought her for two dollars and after she dies 
we can take the girl to our convent. Her nephews 
are coming to our school, and with God’s help 
some day they will become good Catholics. They 
are very nice boys and seem to like the Sisters. 

We continued to visit the old lady every day. 
One afternoon, we noticed about six big trunks 
of trees outside of the house where she lived. 
Marie told us it was the wood for the lady’s 
casket. According to Chinese politeness, Marie 
asked the old lady how much she paid for it, 
and she said six dollars, She was proud that she 
had the wood all ready for her coffin. We expect 
her to be in heaven the next time we visit there. 

We heard recently from Father Clement, who 
has taken Father Kevin’s place at Kienyang, 
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TWO DOLLARS A MONTH FEEDS, CLOTHES AND EDUCATES A CHINESE SCHOOLBOY 





that they made a novena for the feast of the 
Seven Dolors asking our Blessed Lady to send 
them pagans seeking to enter the Church. One 
answer came immediately. A woman came all 
the way from Hungkiang to ask if she and her 
whole family might become Catholics. A mir- 
aculous intervention of God, which took place 
in their home, brought this family to seek admit- 
tance into the Church. 

The mother of this family was dangerously 
ill, Only one son in the family was a Christian; 
all the other relatives were pagans. This Cath- 
olic boy preached Catholic doctrine to his mother, 
asking her to give up devil worship and to 
adore the true God. She refused. The son hung 
a picture of the Blessed Virgin Mary on the wall 
in her room, much against his mother’s will. 
The mother then asked her other son to go to the 
pagan temple and offer incense to the gods, 
asking them to cure her of this illness. At the 
very instant of the offering, the picture fell from 
the wall. This somewhat frightened the mother, 
but still she remained obstinate. 

The Catholic son replaced the picture and again 
tried to persuade his mother to become a Chris- 
tian. But she would not listen. As her sickness 
became more alarming, she ordered her pagan 
son to offer incense again to the gods. He did so, 
and again the picture of our Blessed Lady fell 
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CROWDING ABOUT THE RICE 


BUCKETS OF THE SHENCHOWFU MISSION 


from the wall. This was sufficient for the mother. 
She renounced the devil and promised to enter 
the Church. She immediately grew better and 
is now entirely well. With her entire family and 
many relatives, she is preparing to be received 
into the Church. 


The Road To Yuanchow 


By FATHER ERNEST CUNNINGHAM, C, P. 


AST August the Prefect Apostolic, Monsignor 
Dominic Langenbacher, C.P., asssigned the 
missionaries at Shenchowfu to their new 

fields of labor. Soon after receiving the appoint- 
ment, the Fathers started out in boats or on mules 
and with a number of men to carry the baggage 
and guards of soldiers as a protection against 
bandits. Fathers Gregory, Jeremias, Clement, 
and myself traveled together by boat as far as 
Chenki. 

We arrived safely at Chenki on a Sunday 
evening. We rejoiced to find Father Quentin 
waiting for us there, and that all arrangements 
had been made for the rest of our journey to 
Yuanchow. We remained at Chenki on Monday 
and enjoyed the company of Fathers Arthur and 
Cyprian. As it would be very long and more 
dangerous to go by boat, it was decided to con- 
tinue the trip overland. Father Jeremias was to 
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TWO REMINDERS OF THE DISTRESS AMONG THE POOR FAMINE-STRICKEN 
(Left) Two coolies carrying a rough box for the burial of a Christian, victim of the famine, who died on the Shenchowfu Mission 
operty. (Right) The center figure is an animated skeleton. He is one of the thousands so emaciated by starvation that their 


bones can be counted. 


remain at Chenki and quickly settled down and 
made himself at home. At daybreak on Tuesday 
Fathers Quentin, Gregory, Clement and myself, 
with thirty soldiers, once more took the road. 

In single file we went along a narrow path 
which led through rice fields and from time to 
time across shallow rivers. After traveling for 
three hours, we stopped at a small town to give 
the soldiers and carriers a chance to get break- 
fast. We remarked while there that in the whole 
town not one man could be seen. On leaving 
the place someone looked back and called our 
attention to a crowd of men coming down from 
the mountans. The officers informed us that they 
were bandits who had been frightened from 
their homes at the appearance of the soldiers. 

At about two o'clock in the afternoon we 
reached a small place called Li Jia Pin. We had 
covered fifteen miles, and as the day was still 
young we wanted to push on to the next town. 
The officer of the soldiers would not listen to 
it. He claimed we could not reach the place 
before dark; and as the bandits were numerous 
in that section, we must remain where we were. 
We secured a room in the back of the post-office, 
and settled ourselves to wait until the following 
morning. 

On Wednesday morning we arose very early 


and before five o’clock were again on the road. 
The soldiers were unable to procure anything 
to eat before starting, so we determined to stop 
at a village called Lani. We arrived there at 
eight o’clock. A number of Christians, with the 
catechist at their head, were waiting for us. News 
somehow had reached them of our approach. 
This is one of Father’s Paul’s missions. The 
pagans, no doubt, were amazed to see the 
Christians kneel down on the road to receive 
the priest’s blessing. On leaving the town, the 
Christians accompanied us for some distance, 
with the ever-present firecrackers which added 
confusion to the occasion. 

At noon we came to another of Father Paul’s 
missions. The catechist there insisted that we 
go to his house for dinner. A number of the 
Christians, of course, came to greet us. The 
chapel here is a very pretty place. Everything 
about it proclaimed the careful attention of 
Father Paul. For us it was like reaching an 
oasis in the heart of a desert. Evening found 
us at the town of Kai Men. We had traveled 
twenty miles that day. It was slow, but when 
we consider that the soldiers and carriers had 
to walk the whole distance in the blazing sun, 
with the thermometer registering about one 
hundred degrees, we wondered that we were 
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INCREASE YOUR TREASURE IN HEAVEN 


BY CHARITY TO THE CHINESE POOR 





able to cover such a distance in one day. 

Our third day was similar to the others. We 
plodded along at a regular pace, oblivious at 
times of the beautiful scenery all around us. 
What occupied our minds most was the desire 
to find a spring of cool water. After leaving a 


good spring, we would begin to wonder where 
the next one might be found. Thus far the 
traveling had been over a fairly level country. 
We had to climb about eight hills, which were 
so steep that we had to dismount and let the 
mules get to the top as best they could. But 


KNOW 
in view of the mountains we were obliged to cross 
on the last day of our. journey, the first part of 
our travels might be called a prairie. 

On Thursday we covered twenty-three miles. 
We reached Mai Yang at noon. Here the soldiers 
left us, as that place was the boundary of their 
territory. Father Quentin then visited the Gen- 
eral at the place and requested a guard for the 
remainder of the way, The General received 
him very kindly and assured him the road be- 
tween Mai Yang and Yuanchow was compara- 
tively safe. He stated, however, that one of his 
soldiers would accompany us. In many places 
the soldiers are in league with the bandits of 
their own territory. Between General and chief 
of the bandits an agreement is made, for some 
pecuniary consideration, to allow all parties under 
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THE CHIEF MARKET-PLACE IN OUR PASSIONIST MISSION OF SIN SI PIN. EVEN DUMB LONG-EARS MUST 
THAT THERE IS A FAMINE 


the protection of the soldiers to pass unmolested. 
Those who attempt to travel without such protec- 
tion are sure to be robbed. From time to time 
the bandits send in an account of the travelers 
they have allowed to pass, and receive in return 
a share of the money given for protection. This 
explains why thirty soldiers had to go with us 
from Chenki to Mai Yang, and only one soldier 
was necessary to accompany us to Yuanchow. 

Thirty-five miles were between us and the end 
of our journey, Before daybreak, therefore, we 
were again on the road. We were determined 





to get to Yuanchow that night. In order to help 
along matters, we promised the carriers some 
extra money if they succeeded in making it. On 
leaving Mai Yang, we began to climb the steep 
mountain whose top is hidden in the clouds. To 
save the mules for the long trip before them and 
also because many places were so steep that a 
false step might prove fatal, we dismounted and 
simply let them travel along with us. The climb- 
ing was not hard in the morning as the air was 
cool and we had had a good night’s sleep. On 
reaching the top, the sight was glorious; it was 
glorious to look at, but all sense of appreciation 
was lost when we realized that we had to cross 
that barrier to get to our destination. We hur- 
ried on, up and down the mountains, not once 
coming to a village or hut till one o’clock. 
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THE GREATEST NEED OF ALL FOREIGN MISSIONS IS NATIVE VOCATIONS 











Sto Sas all 
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THE LADS PICTURED ON THIS PAGE WISH TO BECOME PASSIONISTS PRIESTS. SURELY YOU’LL HELP THEM? 
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~ FOR THE PRIESTHOOD 


ACCEPT THE PRIVILEGE OF AIDING FR. RAPHAEL IN EDUCATING THESE BOYS 
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Father Raphael Vance, C. P., and His Passionist 
(Chinese) Postulants 


The letter printed herewith was written by some Chinese boys (pictured above) to 
the Very Rev. Stanislaus Grennan, C. P., the Provincial of the Eastern Province of 
American Passionists and Superior of the Passionist Missionaries in China. It is 
owing chiefly to Father Stanislaus’ apostolic zeal, energizing sympathy and wise counsel | 
that our Chinese Missions are so capably manned and have attained such an abundant 
measure of success. Readers of this letter will join us, we know, in the hope that 
these Chinese lads will persevere in their present resolution and that the day is not 
so very far distant when they shall become true priests of “the God of Heaven” and 
fight valiantly against “that devil” for Jesus Christ Crucified. 


September 26th, 1925. 
Very Rev. Father Provincial, C. P. 


Very Reverend and dear Father: 


Just a line to greet your Paternity on your patron day, of St. Stanislaus. 
We, your Chinese Postulants, ask your Patron Saint to obtain from God His special 
blessing on yourself and your great work. 

We now number five Postulants. Daily besides our regular prayers and 
spiritual exercises, we study Latin, English, Chinese, Arithmetic and Geography. In 
a few years we hope to be able to go to America to make our Novitiate, and become 
real Passionists. Then in several years, when by the grace of the God of Heaven, 
we are priests, we will return to our own China to preach Christ Crucified and save 
countless souls from that devil. 


Please pray for us, that we may be worthy of the grace of the God of 


Heaven. 
Your loving sons in the Passion of Christ. 


(Signed) Pau Fu, Patrick Su, JoHN Tsanc, JoseEpH Ho, Vincent LEE. 





PATRICK SU SOUNDS GOOD 








LET’S HELP TO MAKE HIM FATHER PATRICK 
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TIME PASSES QUICKLY BUT THE GOOD YOU DO NOW WILL REMAIN FOREVER 





The endurance of the carriers was certainly 
admirable. With the aid of long poles, they 
carried on their. shoulders the heavy burden of 
our bags and equipment. Smilingly they plod- 
ded along at a steady pace and over places where 
we, unhampered, found it difficult to pass. It 
was about noon when our first accident happened. 
Thank God, nothing. serious came from it, We 
were going along a narrow path, Father Greg- 
ory was riding on one of the mules. Suddenly 
the animal jumped, lost its footing, and went 
over an embankment. Fortunately the fall was 
only a few feet, but when they landed, Father 
Gregory was underneath. The men quickly rushed 
to help him, and lifted the mule away from him. 
He was unhurt and able to continue the journey. 

We halted for dinner at a small village about 
one o'clock in the afternoon. Twenty-three miles 
had been traveled so far. The carriers had not 
been able to obtain any breakfast, and now were 
glad to get something to eat. An hour was spent 
in eating and resting, We started again and 
reached the last mountain about half past four. 
From its top we could see Yuanchow far off in 
the distance. 

Did we meet any bandits? I guess we did. 
Our soldier guide went on far ahead of us, and 
I feel sure must have smoothed the way for 
us. We were not stopped once, though we pas- 
sed a number of bands of suspicious characters 
who merely stood to one side and gave us a 
friendly greeting. Some were as well equipped 
as soldiers. At different places we heard that 
other people had been robbed only a few 
hours before we passed, 

It was half past six in the evening when we 
strolled into the Mission at Yuanchow. Father 
Timothy gave us a hearty welcome. He was 
conducting a novena in preparation for the feast 
of the Assumption, and we arrived just in time 
for Benediction of the Blessed Sacrament. There 
was no doubt of the fervor of our prayer in 
thanksgiving for reaching the Mission safely. 

On the following morning, the feast of the 
Assumption, we had a solemn High Mass of 
thanksgiving. Father Gregory was the celebrant, 


and Father Clement and myself assisted as dea- 
con and subdeacon. Father Quentin was mastér 
of ceremonies, Father Timothy took charge of 
the choir and the singing. One hundred and fif- 
teen of the Christians received Holy Communion 
at the Mass. The evident fervor of the people 
here is very edifying. At any time of the day 
you will find some visiting the Blessed Sacrament 
and others making the Stations of the Cross. 

Father Gregory and myself are delighted be- 
yond measure with our new home. After staying 
a few days with us, Fathers Quentin and Clem- 
ent went on to their mission at Kienyang, thirty 
miles further away. We have settled down with 
Father Timothy and consider ourselves most 
fortunate in having been assigned to this Mis- 
sion, the first in China in honor of our glorious 
father and protector, Saint Paul of the Cross. 


Gemma’s League 


Gemma’s League is a devout association, whose 
members offer prayers and good works for the 
success of the Passionist Missionaries and their 
labors in China, It is named in honor of the 
saintly Gemma Galgani, a lay apostle of the 
Passionist Order, who, we hope will be canonized 
in the near future. If all Readers of THE Sicn 
will join this league what a very army of souls 
shall we not have storming Heaven for the con- 
version of China! The Missionaries need money; 
but they also need prayers. Join Gemma’s 
League. Membership in it will be an effective 
means of helping the Passionist Missionaries. 

During November the following prayers and 
good works were offered for the Passionist Mis- 
sions in China: 


Spiritual Treasury 


Masses said 5 Rosaries 
Masses heard 29.687 Visits to our Lady 
Holy Communions 16,690 Beads of the Seven 
Visits to B. Sacrament 56,602 Dolors 
Spiritual Communions 241,634 Ejaculatory Prayers 
Benediction Services Hours of Study, 
Sacrifices, Sufferings Reading 
Stations of the Cross Hours of Labor 
Visits to the Crucifix Acts of Kindness, 
Beads of the Five Charity 

Wounds Acts of Zeal 
Offerings of PP. Prayers, Devotions 


Blood 230,803 Various Works 








“Restrain Not Grace From 


INDLY remember 
in your prayers and 
good works the follow- 
ing recently deceased 
relatives and friends of 
our subscribers. 
SISTER M. JUSTA 
SISTER ENFRISHER 
nV. FR. McHUGH 
cV. FR. M. FARLEY 


BRIDGET — 
JOHN KINE 

MICHAEL McDERMOTT 
CRENSENTIA KABLER 
VAN CAMP SHOEMAKER 


JOSEPH ONE SAL 
MARG: es McDEVITT 
PATRICK QUINN 
ANN McGUIRE 
MRS. J. OOoCeE 
MRS. A. C. NICK 
MRS. MARGARET “M. 
McCONNE 
AND MARY HAYES 
MRS. CATHERINE A. 
O'LEARY 


F R: ANCIS P. HAY ES 
JOHN FRIEND 
MRS. M. HUGHES 











The Dead.” (Ect. 7, 39.) 


ELIZABETH HANNAN 
DENNIS AND MADGE 

REARDON 

IRYN A. — 

MARY CRIMO 
LAWRENCE EF ENELON 
JOHN BURKE 
JOHN HANNAN 
EDWARD torre 
OLIVIA HANNAN 
LAWRENCE HANNAN 
LEONARD KABLER 
CATHERINE A. GREENE 
THOMAS McGILL 
JOHN McGILL 
BRIDGET QUINN 
THOMAS McDEVITT 
JAMES McDEVITT 


ANDREW MURRAY 
MRS. ELLEN O’NEILL 
MRS. BRADY 
KATHRYN R. WEBSTER 
NORA M. WALL 


CY 
. LEANOR GARRI- 
iA 
THOM AS SWEENEY 
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AY their souls and 

the souls of all the 
faithful departed, through 
the mercy of God, rest 
in peace. Amen. 
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{ANY BOOK 


A KEY TO THE DOCTRINE OF THE EUCH- 
ARIST. By Dom Anscar Vonier, O.S.B. Benziger 
New York. Price: $1.75. 

There is no point of Catholic doctrine that has 
een subjected to as much discussion of late among 
heologians as the Holy Sacrifice of the Mass. Even 

volution in its relation to Catholic Theology must 

eld in primacy of notice. Most Catholics, however, 
rest content with the divinely truthful words of 
Christ “This is My Body,” “This is My Blood,” and 
ire satisfied that the Mass is the Sacrifice of that 
same sacred Body and Blood, without caring to follow 

n into the “issues and implications of so great a 
mystery.” Still these beauties of Catholic Theology 
ire within the understanding of any educated Cath- 
olic and every such Catholic should be intensely in- 
terested in acquiring a deep appreciation of Holy 
Mass. A very excellent aid to this appreciation will 
be a thoughtful reading of Abbot Vonier’s unpre- 
tentious volume—an octavo of some 250 pages. 

=— a remarkably clear exposition of the nature 
of Faith and the Sacraments, of sacramental significa- 
tion and sacramental reality, the Key opens to view 
st. Thomas’ broad sacramental basis of the Eucharist, 
a basis that needed no “buttressing” from “outside 
considerations” or “speculations and theories which 
have nothing to do with the sacramental notion.” 

hen, and therefore, the Key proceeds to lock within 

is sacramental realm all notions of the Eucharist 
en in its sacrificial aspect and worth, without, of 
urse, denying that “sea of wonderful mystery” 
rrounding * ‘the clear island of solid rock” and result- 
from “the vitalities of Christ’s infinite Person- 
itv.’ The Abbot’s explanation of the essence -of 
Sacrifice of the Mass is, in substance, very like 

it given by Bishop Hedley in his Holy Eucharist. 
he worth of the Mass does not consist merely in 
i presenting, but_consists in producing what it repre- 
sents. All the Sacraments effect what they signify, 

1 so, too, with the Sacrament-Sacrifice. “The Euch- 
rist is the perfect sacrament of the Lord’s Passion 

ismuch_as it contains ipsum Christum passum,’ 

vs St. Thomas, and hence the Holy Mass, or ritus 
confectionis of the Eucharist, is in the order of sacra- 
ntal reality what the Sacrifice of the Cross was in 
natural physical reality. The Sacrifice of the 

‘ass is the immolation of Christ sub signis visibilibus, 

Trent says; while the Sacrifice of the Cross was 
hrist’s immolation in His physical Body and Blood. 
Every Mass is a reproduction of what took place only 
nce in the natural order on Mt. Calvary. In the 

s, Christ is Sacramental Priest through the exer- 

i ised power of Holy Orders, and Sacramental Victim 

der the separated Eucharistic species. And so, after 

few words of sublime import on the relation of 
Iloly Communion to the Mass, Abbot Vonier leads 
lus readers back to the simple old truth of the Cat- 
echism, that the Mass is the unbloody Sacrifice of the 
Body and Blood of Christ— ‘nothing more, nothing 
less: nothing holier and nothing lower.” And the 
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simplicity and grandeur of it all (far more evident 
in the book than in this review) is what strongly ap- 
peals to the Christian mind. This view of the Mass, 
as taking its sacrificial elements not from the order 
of natural reality but from the new order of sacra- 
mental reality instituted by Christ, is what Bishop 
Hedley ventured to call “the persuasion of Catholic 
Tradition.” Certainly, it is because of its sacramental 
nature that the Eucharist is called the Mysterium 
Fidei, and not because of the difficulties experienced in 
trying to establish some added note of natural sacrifice 
in each Mass, supposedly needed to meet the require- 
ments of the Tridentine decree of a “visible sacrifice” 
representing the Sacrifice of the Cross. 

All through his book, Abbot Vonier quotes only 
St. Thomas, with a lengthy recital of Tridentine 
theology in its relation to the Angelic Doctor. The 
quotations are so numerous and from so many angles 
that the author’s context becomes almost a commen- 
tary. This method has, at least, one solid advantage 
over the piling up of quotations from everywhere 
in a context all one’s own. The mere accumulation of 
these borrowed passages has no argumentative value 
apart from a proof that the quotations stand in their 
true light in the context. We have seen instances 
where such proof seems to have been sacrificed for 
an imposing variety of sources. 

The Abbot shows a thorough acquaintance with 
the views expressed in current literature on the Mass. 
His passing rejection of some of these theories is 
simply the result of the doctrine previously set 
down—locking out is a natural use of any key. The 
sacramental Key cannot admit any theory that makes 
the Last Supper or the Mass a mere phy sical integ- 
rating element of a physical sacrifice. We think, 
however, that many late discussions on the Holy 
Mass could (ignoring some regrettable inconsist- 
encies) be read in the light of the doctrine set forth 
by the learned Benedictine. We hope we may be 
pardoned for having spoken of these discussions as 
theories. But our Christian Sacrifice is One because 
we have but One Priest and One Victim—that is 
our Faith; and must not all further discussion, on the 
point of its very nature be theological theory? We 
would not want to leave our readers under the impres- 
sion that the Abbot’s book is controversial; the con- 
troversial tone is conspicuously absent. Nevertheless 
the Key to the Doctrine of the Eucharist will take 
its place, in this line, with other volumes far more 
pretentious. Even the learned of the world will 
benefit by sitting humbly before the contemplative 
wisdom of the Benedictine Monk. And all will rise 
from the perusal of the book with a deeper apprecia- 
tion of the grandeur of Holy Mass and of the sublime 
dignity of the holy priesthood. 


ST. AUGUSTINE’S CITY OF GOD. By Joseph 


Rickaby, S. J. Benziger Bros., New York. Price $1.10. 
St. Augustine was a genius. That this is not an 
exaggerated estimation may be verified by a perusal 
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of his manifold works, written mostly during the 
pressure of episcopal duties. A glimpse of his phe- 
nominal mental acumen at its best may be had by 
reading his City of God. In this most important 
of his writings (according to some critics) is refuted 
in twenty-two books the charge that Christianity was 
the cause of the fall of Rome. Father Rickaby’s 
book furnishes an outline of the contents of this 
masterpiece. ‘It will blaze the trail for an exploration 
of St. Augustine’s famous work. In appendix number 
two is given the saint’s own account of twenty-four 
miracles which came under his personal observation. 
This chapter will be of interest to those who would 
not care to study the more serious part of the work. 


TO DIE WITH JESUS. Translated and adapted 
from the French of Jules Grimal, S.M., D.D., by Ger- 
ald Shaughnessy, S.M., D.D. The Macmillan Co. 
New York. Price $1.00. 


Periodic meditation on our death and the conse- 
quences thereof is one of the strongest stimulants for 
languishing fevor, and also one of the best preventives 
to the commission of sin. All our actions, plans, 
hopes, fears, and sufferings should be colored with the 
thought that we must all one day “go into the house 
of our eternity.” To Die With Jesus is designed to 
help in making one’s remote preparation for death. 
It is divided into twelve exercises, one for each 
month in the year. The exercises are composed of 
vivid, brief, and practical meditations, followed by 
lengthy prayers based on the preceeding considera- 
tions. While the book was written primarily for 
priests and Religious, the laity will peruse it with 
much profit to their souls. 


THE TEACHING OF THE LITTLE FLOWER. 
By Edward F. Garesche, S. J. Illustrated. Benziger 
Bros., New York. Price: $1.25. 


Literature immeasurable has been published about 
the Little Flower of Jesus, but little has been written 
to place her specific aims and teachings before the 
faithful. This Father Garesche has endeavored to 
do by means of quotations from her writings, which 
he has applied in a practical way to every-day lives. 
Particularly has he stressed the beautiful home life 
of St. Therese, which fructified in so many vocations 
to the Religious Life. This feature of the book 
alone renders it deserving of a place in every Cath- 
olic family. Besides, Father Garesche has visited 
Lisieux recently, has traversed the spots made sacred 
by Therese’s childhood; he has conversed with her 
three living sisters; and hence is able to write with 
the zeal of an apostle fresh from the scene of her 
life and labors. 


THE LITTLE FLOWER’S LOVE FOR HER 
PARENTS. By Sister M. Eleanor, C.S.C., Ph. D. 
Author of Talks with Our Daughters. Benziger Bros., 
New York. Price: $.20. $18.00 per 100. 


In childlike words Sister Eleanore encourages young 
hearts to follow in the way of the Little Flower. She 
shows how St. Therese developed perfect obedience 
and respect, first for her parents, later for other 
superiors, because she could prove her love for God. 
Yet the book is a story, not a sermon. The incidents 
which St. Therese herself recorded are woven into 
a narrative sure to keep the children’s interest. The 
full meaning of the Little Flower’s title is described 
with imaginative beauty. The many colored illus- 
trations, all specially drawn, help to make this a 
noteworthy contribution to Catholic children’s litera- 
ture. The book has a bright vivacity which is sure 
to delight young readers, and, what is more unusual, 
is definitely Catholic in inspiration. 


MISSION TOURS: INDIA. By Rt. Rev. J. F. 
McGlinchey, D. D., Society for the Propagation of 
the Faith. Boston Mass. Price $2.00 


Monsignor McGlinchey holds a prominent place 
in the American missionary movement. His previous 
publications have extended his beneficent influence far 
beyond his immediate field of activity as Director 
of the Society for the Propagation of the Faith 
in the Archdiocese of Boston. His untiring zeal has 
now taken the form of an interesting travelogue, 
wherein he rapidly sketches his mission tour through 
Asia’s wonderland. His study of the details of 
mission life in India was facilitated by the assistance 
rendered by Rev. T. Gavan Duffy, Missionary Apos- 
tolic, stationed at Pondicherry, India. His latest 
volume is a splendid addition to America’s ever in- 
creasing missionary literature. It merits distinction 
chiefly for the wealth of photographs and half-tone 
prints illustrating Catholic life and scenes of interest 
in India. A feature which we cannot omit to mention 
is the book-mark furnished with each copy,—a map 
of India, by means of which the reader can follow 
the writer over the winding trail. We cordially 
recommend this book to all our Readers and express 
the hope that it will be instrumental in creating an 
interest in foreign missions which will assert itself 
in generous and constant support. 


POETS AND PILGRIMS. From Chaucer to Paul 
Claudel, by Katherine Bregy, L. D., Benziger Bros., 
New York. Price: $1.90. 


The author of this volume of appreciation is a 
lecturer of note as well as an authoritative critic. 
She is well qualified for her task of striving to cul- 
tivate a new and merited enthusiasm for the poets of 
the Faith. To illustrate her points, she makes use 
of generous excerpts from the works under discussion. 
A biographical sketch of each poet is unobtrusively 
interwoven. Miss Bregy writes in a vigorous and 
vivacious style which is calculated to stimulate all 
book-lovers to seek a further acquaintance with the 
writer discussed, some of whom have won generous 
recognition, while others have yet to receive 
the honor due them. American readers will be inter- 
ested in her appreciation of Father Tabb, Joyce 
Kilmer, and Louise Imogen Guiney. The book itself 
is, attractive and contains a wood-cut of Chaucer, 
and pictures of Joyce Kilmer and Louis Guiney. 


ON THE SANDS OF CONEY. By Rev. Neil 
Boyton, S. J. Benziger Bros., New York. Cincinnati 
and Chicago. Price $1.25. 


In this his latest book for boys, Fr. Boyton brings 


his readers into well-known scenes. Coney Island is 
visited by thousands and is known by repute to 
millions more. It has a charm peculiarly its own 
and provides amusement for rich and poor, old and 
young. Every nook and corner yields excitement and 
sometimes adventure. The real American boys who 
are the principal actors in this story find all the 
thrill and adventure that the average lad could desire. 
The author is well qualified to write about the “Sands 
of Coney.” He has viewed the famous resort from 
points inaccessible to the general public. Hence he 
can write with a knowledge that is esoteric and for 
that reason all the more alluring to every boy. The 
action of the story is natural and vivid. The fun, 
the pathos and the unsuspected spirituality of young 
America are all to be met “On the Sands of Coney. 

The anxious relative who is wondering what worth- 
while gift to give the boy might well buy him a 
copy of Fr. Boyton’s book. 
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“*By Such Sacrifices God’s Favor Is Obtained. ’’ (Hes. 13/15.) 


We print here a list of Benefactors who have contributed to the relief of the famine-stricken in 


China. 
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PLEASE GIVE NOW! 


THE MISSIONARIES’ NEEDS 


ARE PRESSING. 





A 





A MITE BOX WILL 
HOLD ANY KIND 
OF MONEY. WHEN 
IT IS FILLED, 
BREAK IT OPEN 
AND SEND US THE 
CONTENTS IN 
CHECK OR MONEY- 
ORDER OR CASH. 











you will probably not miss. 
This is a sort of painless giving. 
If you do miss it, so much the 
better for the cause for which 
you make the sacrifice. Self- 
sacrifice money has a double 
value: it has a certain buying 
power and it surely carries a 
blessing. Which do you want, 
—the Box or the Bank? You 
can have both, if you wish. 


GOOD thing to have in the house is a Mite Box or a Dime Bank. They 
are convenient receptacles for your loose change. 


What you put into them 





A DIME BANK 
HOLDS DIMES. 
ABOUT FIFTY OF 
THEM. WHEN THE 
BANK IS_ FILLED, 
WRAP IT. SECURE- 
LY AND SEND IT 
TO US BY REGIS- 
TERED MAIL. 














ADDRESS: 


PASSIONIST FATHERS, THE SIGN, UNION, CITY, N. J. 


Please send me a Dime Bank— Mite Box. 
Name: 
Address: 

















Please write or print Name and Address very plain. 














STATEMENT OF CONDITION 
OF 


| Bighland Crust Company 
i of New Jersey 
Summit Avenue and Demott Street 
TRANSFER STATION 
UNION CITY, N. J. 
At Close of Business, June 30th, 1925 


ASSETS 
U. S. Government Bonds - - - $511,229.86 
State, County and City Bonds - - 515,760.05 
Railroad and other Bonds - - 1,210,108.98 
First Mortgages on Real Estate - 1,831,133.25 
Loans and Notes Purchased - - 888,353.79 
Cash on Hand and in Banks - - 267,185.54 
Accrued Interest Receivable - - 57,307.39 
Real Estate, Furniture and Fixtures - 85,001.00 


$5,366,079.86 





LIABILITIES 
Capital - - - $300,000.00 
Surplus and Undivided Profits - - 191,962.63 
Unearned Discount - - - 3,963.41 

Reserved for Interest, Taxes 
and Contingencies - - - 31,441.64 
Reserved for cevicend No. 26 - - 6,000.00 
Deposits - - - = _ 4,832,712.18 


$5,366,079.86 


Trust Funds are kept separate from the 





Banking 
House 
of Merit 

















OUR 
FRIENDLINESS 
AND 
HELPFULNESS TO 
OUR PATRONS IS 
A VALUABLE 
ASSET NOT 
LISTED 


2 Per Cent Interest 
Paid on Check Accounts 
4 Per Cent Interest 
Paid on Special Accounts 


BUSINESS FIRMS and 
INDIVIDUAL ACCOUNTS 
CORDIALLY INVITED 


All business entrusted to us will 
receive prompt and accurate 
attention. 


OFFICE HOURS 
Daily from 9 A. M. to 3 P. M. 
Saturdays, 9 A. M. to 12 M. 


Monday Evenings, 6 P. M. to 
8:00 P. M. 


CORRESPONDENCE 
SOLICITED 





assets of the Company 











UR representative has called at 
the Brunswick Laundry, 220 
Tonnelle Avenue, Jersey City, 
N. J., and made a thorough inspection 
of the Largest Laundry in America. He 
was astonished to find cleanliness and 
sanitation brought to perfection, he has 
found over 600 Employees, cheerful, 
healthy and satisfied with their jobs, 
their pay and their employers. Patrons 
are always invited to visit this large 
plant and see for themselves the 
process of washing and ironing. The 
Brunswick Laundry’s policy has always 
been fair play to all employees and 
customers. We gladly recommend 
this firm to our readers. 











The Passionists 


SKETCHES: HISTORICAL AND 
PERSONAL 
By The Very Rev. Felix Ward, C. P. 


This splendid volume contains the history of 
the Passionist Order with special chapters 
on its growth in the United States. 

It is charmingly written by one who is 
thoroughly familiar with the traditions of 
the Order and has had ready access to its 
historical documents. 

This book will interest the general historian 
and the student of Church History. It will 
be a rich addition to the libraries of Relig- 
ious Communities. It has a personal appeal 
for the friends of the Passionist Fathers. 


Price, $4.00 
Postage, 20 Cents. 


Please Address Request for your copy to: 


THE SIGN 


Union City New Jersey 





“VIAO FAN” IAO FAN—the famine cry 


of China! Give us some rice! 
4d Cry of — And there is not a day when 
fi hundreds do not send up this cry 
Distress es of distress before the gates of the 
Passionist Missions in North Hunan, 
China. 
Look at the picture! A mere 
child reduced to a living skeleton; 
$ a poor man rapidly wasting away 
and so poverty-stricken that he has 
scarcely rags enough to cover his 
nakedness; a Passionist Mission- 
ary, once young and vigorous, now 
grown old, careworn and famished 
midst the ravages of absolute 
want, starvation and wretchedness. 
The famine is no longer a gaunt 
spectre lowering in the skies. It 
is now a cruel reality. Each day 
the scanty reserve of food slowly 
diminished. Rice gradually disap- 
peared. The rich grew poor and 
the poor grew poorer. Sickness 
and disease became widespread. 
Tens of thousands are dying along 
the roadsides. Hundreds of thou- 
sands are wandering through the 
highways — penniless, starved, 
sick, dying. 
a And from all sides arises that 
a or “= cry that knows no end, is seldom 
tie answered, knows no relief day and 
Re cli a a EE night and ceases only when death 
has silenced the hungry lips of the starving mothers, fathers, children and babes. 
Reverend Father Raphael Vance, C. P., who appears in the picture, has lived for days 
at a time without food. He has lived for weeks at a time on a daily ration of oats. 
How can a man who for sheer love of Christ and his fellow man has sacrificed his 
whole life--how can such a man eat when others are dying of starvation at his very 
doors! 


On the picture he has written this message which we pass on to the reader: 
“Here is an instance of what famine means to us in China. Here are pictured a 
father and son, both victims of the famine. Little Ambrose died two days after this 
picture was taken. This is just a sample of the sad sights and heart-rending scenes 
confronting us over here, I cannot describe the misery around me. No camera 
could possibly picture it.” 

Kind reader, is there no way to stop this awful catastrophe? Must human lives 
be lost because they are of a race different than ours? Should religious creeds stay 
the hand of charity? These poor people are Pagans, but they are human, just as 
human as you are. Can we not do something to help them in this solemn hour of 
need ? 

Pennies, nickels, quarters. dollars— all will be welcome. Every penny wili help. 
, Remember Christ’s words: “As long as you did it to one of these, My least brethren, 
yoil- did it to Me.” 

Please send your donation to the following address and it will be promptly for- 
warded to the famine sufferers in Hunan, China. 


THE PASSIONIST MISSIONARIES 
Care of THE SIGN 
Union City New Jersey 











